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CHAPTER V. 

When Albert returned the next day to the house of Madame Vialart, 
he found Eleonore alone in the saloon. She seemed still more absorbed 
in thought and i!] at ease than even she was wont to be. She received 
the Count with an air of sorrow and constraint. 

‘¢ Madame Vialart is not well,” said she; “I think she is not able to 
receive you.” 

“She has been taken suddenly ill,” said he, with mingled surprise and 
fear; ‘‘ she seemed quite well last evening; I never before saw her so 
fresh, so rosy, so beautiful. She then appeared in a frame of mind calm 
and happy, and now she is sick !”’ 

“ Tt will pass away,” said the lady in a deep tone of sorrow. 

For some time both were silent; then the Count resumed with emo- 
tion: ‘It is painful to live in this state of doubt and uncertainty, to put 
off a happiness that is within our reach. Eleonore, I now address my- 
self to your friendship. Since I can obtain nothing from the love of Lu- 
cie—since she refuses me her confidence, and seems afraid to solve the 
riddle of her life—what are the obstacles in the way of our union? There 
are none on my part.” 

Eleonore looked earnestly upon him and then shook her head. 

“You do not believe me!” said he vehemently; but what obstacle do 
you see in the way of my happiness? Am I not so situated as to marry 
as I please? There is but one person in the world who has any right 
to oppose my will—my mother—and in this case, I am sure of her con- 
sent; Iam sure of it, for I have faith, entire faith, in what Lucie has 
told me. Lucie is free—she belongs to an honorable family—there is 
nothing upon her conscience—she is all purity, all goodness——”’ 

‘* She is a sainted soul, an angel !”’ said Eleonore in a deep voice. 

“ And yet some secret and terrible sorrow is preying upon her life, and 
she endures it as if she deserved it all. And I too, anwittingly, assist at 
the cruel sacrifice. But [ must know all in the end—my love sives me 
that right. You, who love Lucie so well, aid me—aid me to make her 
happy—to induce her to accept what she so much needs—a family—a 
position in society—and why can she not? One moment of confidence 
and courage—the courage to tell me what misfortune has withered her 
life in its bud—what fatal event has made her look tothe future with de- 
spair—yes, that is what I will implore her on my knees to entrust to me 
—Let us go to her, join your entreaties to mine, and if she is still si- 
lent, she will permit you to speak, for you know all——" 

“Oh! stay, sir, stay—Lucie cannot now listen to you,” said Eleonore, 
trembling and retaining Albert; ‘have pity en us, oh my God !” 

The Count resumed his seat overwhelmed with sorrow. “ Alas! said 
he, it is perhaps a misfortune that [ ever came here.” 

“Yes, it is a great misfortune,” said Eleonore, weeping; “ before she 
saw you, her life was tranquil, if not happy, but now she is suffering the 
evils which the passions always bring in their train. She loathes the so- 
litude in which she is doomed to live; she casts her eyes towards that 
world to which you are going, and thinks with despair on the time when 
she will be again alone. Your departure seems to her like the end of 
ife. Although she knows you must go, and even wishes it—unhappy 
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woman—she does not yet know all that she must suffer. Perhaps hea- 
vier ills that she knows not of, are yet to come—perhaps imagination 
picturing to ber the beautiful and brilliant women to whose society you 
are about to return, will make her feel the keen anguish of jealousy— 
the consuming sorrow of unrequited love. Oh! yes, sir Count, that wag 
a fatal day when you entered this house !”’ 

The Count rose, sad, and profoundly agitated. “I will return,” said 
he, “I will see Lucie again. Let the moment of our separation be dis- 
tant or near, we must not part thus. I will not consent to a separation 
without knowing the reasons. It is not mine alone, but her happiness 
that is at stake. She must think that she is pronouncing sentence upon 
herself. I will assent to that condemnation when I understand the jus- 
tice of it. And I pray you, Eleonore, to relate all that has passed be- 
tween us to Lucie. I will return to-morrow. I shall see her then, can 
I not?” 

Eleonore bowed slightly but did not answer. 

Albert repeated, confidently, ‘yes, to-morrow she will listen to me, 
she will yield to my prayers.”’ 

He was about to go. “ Monsieur Count!” said Eleonore, extending 
her hand. 

“ Ah!” cried he, “ you understand me! you will join your entreaties 





to mine. Thanks! thanks! Eleonore!”’ 


He went out, and just as he was crossing the garden, he thought he 
saw Lucie standing before a window—her hands clasped, and her fore- 
head leaning against one of the panes—but he could scarcely lift his eyes, 
when the figure disappeared and was gone like a shadow flitting across 
the transparent folds of the curtain. 

When Albert returned home, he found Miss Diana and the hostess still 
sitting in the room which had long served as a sitting room, kitchen and 
eating hall to the inn of the Amiabdle Folly. 

“ My lady may be certain of what I tell her,"’ said the hostess; “ itis 
fixed for to-morrow at four in the morning; it will be almost day.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Miss Diana, with an air of perfect satisfaction, 
‘‘and are you sure it is Madam Vialart ?” 

At that name Albert stept forward; the two ladies turned suddenly 
around, and Miss Diana gave her cousin a singular look of mingled joy 
and malice. 

“ Did you speak of Madam Vialart,” said he. 

“I pronounced her name just then, without doubt,”’ replied Miss Dis- 
na, pertly, “ but I do not recollect what I was saying.” 

The hostess half shut her eyes and nodded her head in a manner that 
said plainly, I understand you and will not say a word more. 

The same evening at midnight, silence held undisturbed reign within 
the walls of the Amiable Folly; the Count alone slept not; sorrowful 
thoughts—sad presentiments weighed upon his spirit. He thought o¢ 
Lucie with compassion, love, and pity; then doubt and presentiment took 
possession of his soul: he regretted that he had been so slow to demand 
in the name of their love,«a disclosure of the secret that had such fata/ 
interest over their destiny. Little by little the fever burned more fiercely 
in his veins. Atthat moment he would have given the half of his life to 
see Lucie and weep upon her knees. At one time, he saw her pale, cast 
down, like him weary yet sleepless. At another, he thought of her death, 
so terrible to the young, and saw her livid hands crossed upon her bosom 
by those she had often pressed. In the middle of the night he rose; he 
felt the need of air, of exercise; a quarter of an hour later he was stand- 
ing before the house of Lucie. It was dark. The poplars shook in the 
wind, and their slender tops swayed to and fro;—low complaining mur- 
murs seemed to rise on every side, and the moon, veiled in clouds, 
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showed but half her disc, as if she shone reluctantly on auch @ mournful 
night. 

A lamp was burning in Lucie’s chamber, and Albert saw, with a pre- 
sentiment of fear, shadows moving frequently across the curtains. Evi- 
dently the inmates were up, and something extraordinary was going on in 
the house of Madam Vialart. The Count seated himself beneath the 
window; it was now about four o’clock, and day began to dawn. At 
that moment a carriage drawn by post horses, drove up the avenue and 


: stopped in front of the door. The postillion snapped his whip over his 


head to give notice of his arrival, and at that signal the door opened.— 
Albert saw at once all the preparations for departure. He rose and went 
into the house; the servants were none of them in waiting—nobody saw 
him, and he was able, unannounced, to go up to Lucie’s chamber; the 
two ladies were there standing in their travelling dresses. At the sud- 
den appearance of Albert, Eleonore threw herself before him with a half 
suppressed scream; Lucie drew back pale, fainting, and fell upon her 


” Seepeacan tes Seetal torte: 


«* Alas! why have you come here?” said Eleonore. 

“ You have deceived me!” interrupted he violently; ‘she is going a- 
way!—And to-day I should have returned here full of hope, trusting in 
your promises, and not have found her !’’ 

“Count,” said Eleonore, in a tone full of energy, ‘I promised you no- 
thing: Lucie has not deceived you.” 

** How is this? the other evening, the last time I saw her! onlya sin- 
gle day has intervened—she appeared calm, happy, and yet she knew it 
was the last time—Oh, my God! I then left her full of hope, of sereni- 
ty. She saidto me, ‘To-morrow,’ and she deceived me, ‘I should have 
geen her for the last time.” 

“No, no, Albert, I did not deceive you !’’ cried she, her eyes overflow- 
dng with tears; “if you knew—” 

‘‘ Lucie,” interrupted Eleonore, with painful emotion, ‘‘let me plead 
your excuse—Yes, sir,” added she, turning towards the Count, “day be- 
fore yesterday Lucie did not dream of going: it is I who have persna- 
ded her—it was neceszary; in your family even absurd suspicions have 
already been raised ; I de not speak of your mother, but of Miss Diana 
Nevil. Her pride is shocked at the thought of such an alliance ; she 
regards it as impossible—impossible truly it is! but for reasons that she 
knows nothing of. And Lucie must endure in silence all her scorn !— 
What else could she hope for? what could she expect? Nothing but a 
few days of painful happiness, of love without enjoyment. Her situa- 
tion was frightful; she must escape from it; there was no way but to go 
from this place; she resolved upon it yesterday. She wished not to see 
you again, for this farewell will be grievously painful to you both.” 

« But she shall not go!” cried Albert, closing the doer. ‘ Lucie, lis- 
ten to me: this moment shall be decisive of our fate. I do notask you to 
tell me the reasons that have induced your present determination, I do 
not wishto learn the fatal secret that exerts so baleful an influence upon 
your life, on the contrary I swear that I will never ask you to reveal it. 
Keep it wholly to yourself, Lucie. But, you have affirmed it, you are 
free. Let us then forget the past; date your life from this day—be 
mine!” 

Lucie rose and extended her hand to the count. 

“You are noble and generous, Albert!” said she with enthusiasm: 
“ you have inspired me at last with courage to speak.” 

** What are you about to say ?” cried Eleonore in amazement. 

** All!” replied she calmly, “‘ since God wills it.” 

Lucie sat down and motioned the count to a seat before her—Eleonore 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and in a stifled voice said, ‘‘I leave 
you, Lucie, I have not courage to hear you; unhappy woman! but why 
should I complain! Oh, my God!” ‘ 

The light of early dawn faintly struggled through the transparent cur- 
tains, and a candle threw its pale and flickering light over the disordered 
apartment. All around appeared the confusion of a departure that re- 

sembled a flight. In a house where all wore yesterday the tranquil 
smile of peace, every thing had already an air of desertion and desola- 
tion—Lucie seemed for a moment to lose herself in a painful reverie of 


_ the past; you would have thought that she interrogated her memory with 


fear; then clasping her hands she murmured in a voice choked with 
emotion, ‘‘ May God grant me this once strength and fortitude!” 

“« Lucie,” said the count, pressing her hand in his, “‘ how can you hesi- 
tate? what do you fear, when it is to me alone that your words are ad- 


dressed? Oh, I could have no such concealments with yeu. I should 
dare to confess a fault, a crime even!” 

Lucie withdrew her hands, gazed upon him fixedly, and replied in a 
calm voice, ‘ It is the history of my whole life that you are to hear, In 
order that you may know by what fatal turns of fortune I have been cast 
into an abyss where my hopes, my happiness, my prospects in life, all 
have perished. I must detail minutely all the circumstances of my early 
years. My very entrance into life was marked by an irreparable misfor- 
tune, my own life was a gift purchased at the price of my mother’s. A 
few years later my father died also. He was receiver-general of finances 
at D , and he was thought to be a man of large fortune, but some 
unprofitable speculation in the public funds ruined him, and his property 
barely sufficed to pay his debts.” 

‘“‘T was not long condemned to the loneliness and poverty in which he 
had left me. My mother’s sister sought me out as soon as she learned 
the news of my misfortune. She welcomed me with the assurance that 
from that day I should be her daughter, and she kept her word. Never 
did mother more attentively, more tenderly, with more anxiety and love, 
train up an only child. My aunt had married a man of noble family, 
whose fortune was immense.—’’ Lucie hesitated, a slight perspiration 
moistened her brow and trembling lips, it was but for a moment, and 
with an effort she resumed: “‘ This man was cailed the Marquis de Pla- 
cy.” And as Albert heard this name without surprise and without ap- 
pearing to recognize it, she drew a long breath, as if a heavy burden had 
been lifted from her mind, and continued in a calm tone: “My aunt, the 
Marchioness of Placy, was a beautiful woman, atill young, of a pleasant 
temper, and a lively sensitive disposition. She loved her husband ten- 
derly, jealously even, and hence was not always so happy, perhaps, as she 
seemed in the eyes of the world. At first she wished to bring me up 
under her own eyes, but her health, already very poor, compelled her to 
pass her winter at the south; the climate of Paris wes injurious to her. 
She therefore placed me under the care of a very worthy woman, and in 
an institution in which my mother and herself had been educated. I 
left the house of my aunt for another, where I still found the same care 
and affection which hadalways surrounded me, where I was happy also. 
Oh, Albert, I cannot think witaout emotion of those early years, so calm, 
so beautiful, so full of hope and peace, when I was secure beneath the 
shelter of the kindest affections. My first sorrow was the departure of 
my aunt for a country seat that she had purchased in Provence. She 
intended to pass there two whole years, The physicians advised her to 
reside so long in a country where the climate was more dry and cold than 
the north of France. They hoped by this means to arrest the progress of 
a pulmonary complaint that had for a long time threatened her life. She 
went. I ardently longed to go with her. 1 begged her in every one of 
my letters to let me come, but it was not till a year had elapsed that she 
gave me permission. My uncle, the Marquis of Placy, came for me to 
Paris, and I must say that his treatment of me was so tender, affec- 
tionate, so paternal, that 1 soon loved him almost as well as I did my 
aunt. 

“T shall never while I live forget our arrival at the Chateau de Bes: 
it was between nine and ten o'clock of a lovely summer night; my aunt 
came out upon the steps to receive me. My God! how pale, how lan- 
guid she looked, how emaciated ! and yet she was beautiful still! I can 
see her now as she advaneed slowly towards towards me, her long black 
hair flowing loosely down her neck, and a veil thrown carelessly over 
her head. 

‘« «My child!’ she exclaimed, ‘ my dear child,’ you have come at last ; 
you will never leave me again!’ 

‘ «Yes, yes, I will always stay here by your side,’ said I, kissing her 
cold, wan hands, ‘ we will never more part for the future !’ 

“¢The future!’ murmured she, with a shudder that frightened me, 
‘the future—alas! Come child, come with me to my chamber. The 
future will be long for thee, Lucie, but as for me, I dare hardiy say—To- 
morrow!’ She leaned upon me, and let go the arm of the young wo- 
man who supported her, saying, in a plaintive tone, ‘Come, Lucie, I am 
cold, I feel very ili.’ 

‘‘ The young woman whom I then saw for the first time was Eleonore, 
for some months she had been the companion of my aunt; my uncle had 
spoken to me of her, I knew that I should find her at the chateau and 
that she was to be my governess; but as be had said nothing of her age 
or her appearance, I had fancied her like the first governess my annt had 
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given me, an old woman, with a figure prim and stiff, and an ugly face. 
Judge then of my astonishment, an astonishment mingled with admira- 
tion, at her appearance; Eleonore was then twenty-two years old, and 
she was beautiful, dazzlingly beautiful. 

“‘ As soon as my aunt was in her chamber alone with me, she burst in- 
to tears. I then learned that she was the victim of grief, of some con- 
suming sorrow. I dared not question her, but seated at her feet, and 
holding her bands in mine, I mingled fmy tears with hers. As 
soon as she became more calm, she made me recount minutely all the 
details of my journey. When I told her how very kind my uncle had 
been to me, she gave a start of joy. ; 

**¢Oh! so much the better, Lucie ; he loves you: he always loved you. 
God grant that his affection may never be less.’ 

“ These words revealed the whole truth. 
I, ‘but he loves you, too!’ 

“* No, he loves me not. I have never yet known a husband’s affection,’ 
said she in a tone of bitter sadness, leaning her weeping face upon my 

shoulder. 

“* As she spoke my uncle entered. 

“Well, Julie, you are better, are you not?’ said he, coldly, at the 
same time kissing her forehead ; then, seeing her in tears, he added in a 
dry, irritable tone, ‘ What mean these tears, this sullen air? In sooth, 
Ido not understand it. Is it my return that makes you so sad? You 
ought at least to feign better.’ 

“ My aunt did not answer, but she gave her husband an indignant look 
and made a sign that she was unwell. Then rising quickly, she uttered 
a loud cry of pain, and said, ‘My God! I believe I am going to die!’ 
She then fel! into a swoon so long that we thought she would never re- 
turn to life. What a night! what a terrible night! My aunt, supported 
in my arms, seemed every moment ready to expire. The Marquis 
watched like one dismayed by the bed of anguish. Eleonore, on her 
knees in one corner of the chamber, was weeping and reciting agonizing 
prayers. All at once, tewards morning, my aunt seemed to be recover- 
ing from her death-like swoon; the grim king relaxed his grasp. After 
a few days my anxiety and sorrow became more calm; I thought the 
danger had wholly passed, and that my aunt, though weak and sickly, 
would live a long time. I owed this hopeful security, this happy indif- 
ference to the buoyant spirit of youth, which always throws an illusory 
brilliancy over the future. Yet I was sometimes grieved at the sight of 
suffering which she tried to conceal, but which I perceived instinctively. 
There was no one in the house happy but me. 

“ My aunt endured the liveliest sufferings; but she was so weak and 
Janguid that my inexperience alone blinde t me to her near and inevitable 
dissolution. The poor woman clung to life; her spirit till now patient 
and resigned, rebelled against the awful decree that God had pronounced. 
You would have said that she saw with sullen jealousy and gloomy sor- 
row the person whom she had once most loved in this world, surviving 
herand peghaps rejoicing in her death. Her temper was restless, une- 
qual; I was the only person whote attentions she would willingly receive. 
How much Eleonore then suffered from her injustice and mine! Poor 
Eleonore! You know her, Albert ; hers is a limited mind, a character, 
ardent, imperious, obstinate, violent, but capable of the greatest devotion. 
My aunt saw nothing but her faults; she hated her, I am sure, and I to 
a certain degree partook of her feelings. 

“ During the first months of my stay at Bés, Eleonore was neither my 
companion nor friend; I treated her with a cold politeness that kept her 
at a distance, and rendered any intimacy impossible. She endured this 
treatment with a patience and resignation that I wonder at even to this 
day; for I know how proud and how disinterested she is, and I am sure 
that her conduct was dictated by no calculating selfishness. But she did 
not pay to my uncle the same condecension: I saw more than once that 
she exerted over him a certain degree of control; her fiery and resolute 
spirit never bowed to him. This was a subject of crave astonishment 
to me, who always stood in great fear of the cold and forbidding aspect 
of my uncle. 

“ Six months had almost gone by; my poor aunt did not appear more 
ill, she rose from her bed every day, and each day I had to perform for 
ber the same little round of duties; it did not seem probable that she 
should die in sucha state. One morning she was seated before her win- 
dow ; the sun shone in upon her with a grateful warmth; I laid upon 
her lap & bouquet of Bengal roses, whose mild perfume she loved. Sud- 
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denly she was seized as with a shivering fit, and, falling back into her 
chair, she said, in a faint voice, ‘ Lucie, call the servants '—and your un- 
cle—let him come—I wish to speak to him—I am too late, perhaps !’ 
“The whole household soon gathered round; my aunt, motionless, 
already cold, moved her lips without being able to articulate a word. 


With a strong effert she reached out her hands to touch those of her hus- 
band. 


“* Paul,’ said she, ‘you know—I have nothing. By the contract of 
marriage I gave you every thing—this child is poor—but you are an 
honorable man—you will give her my fortune—I recommend her to you 
—Paul—farewell—I forgive !'—As she spoke these words, she again fell 
back, and turning for the last time towards me her sightless eyes—she 


died '—” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ai this vivid and painful reminiscence, Lucie’s voice was lost in sobs 
which she tried in vain to repress. At length she resumed.—‘ This was 
my first misfortune, and it was terrible. I had seen die the only being in 
the world who was dear to me, and I looked about me with fear, not 
knowing, 80 to speak, to what refuge I could fly. 1 fell intoa moody in- 
difference ; I knew not what to do during the long and wearisome days. 
Once I forgot thas my aunt was dead; I went mechanically to the door 
of her chamber, and touching the latch, I recollected that many days 
ago she had left it, alas! never toreturn! At other times, I seemed to 
hear that low feeble voice which had so eften waked me from sleep ; 
I would start up quickly and listen, and then would come the thought of 
the village church-yard where slept my aunt beneath the turf.—Gradually, 
however, the grief that had at first quite absorbed my soul, lost its 
poignancy, and gave place to a feeling of quiet sadness. I could once 
more look about me. Eleonore, knowing that time would bring me solace, 
had left my sorrow to wear itself out by its own violence. When I 
really needed her, I found her. She had exhibited few signs of afftiction 
at the death of a person who had never shown any affection for her, and, 
indeed, any manifestation of grief on her part would have been in my 
eyes hateful hypocrisy. She was moderate in the expression of her senti- 
ments, and conducted herself, under all the circumstances, with perfect 
propriety and dignity. 

‘For a few days, my uncle appeared sad, but it was plain to be seen 
that he had accustomed himself for a long time to the idea of aneternal 
separation, and that the force of the blow was lessened by the mournful 
anticipation. The Marquis of Placy was a man still passably young ; 
he had been remarkably handsome, and most of his persona] advantages 
survived to him at the age of forty-five. I know that my aunt died 
without a thought that he would ever marry again. None of his friends 
dreamed of it. They all naturally supposed that he would adopt me, 
that the fortune of his wife would be my portion, and that his also would 
fall to me at his death. The more so, perhaps, because he had no nearer 
relations than me, my father being his cousin german. I bore his name, 
and was legally his only heir, Without doubt, he at first had no other 
project in view, and my course of life was therefore fixed, for he never 
spoke of sending me away from him. I was then seventeen years old, 
and the time had come to bring me out in society. My uncle decided to 
spend the following winter in Paris, and I was to preside in his house. 
Eleonore was also to be my companion. 


“« As soon as his days of mourning were passed, my uncle opened to 
society the Chateau de Bés: the gentry of the country and neighboring 
villages were received with splendid hospitality; we had visiters even 
from Paris. Bés is a beautiful proprietary, situated on the banks of the 
Sgrgue, a quarter of a mile from Vaucluse, in one of the most picturesque 
regions of France. The chateau is of antique and solid architecture, 
with towers and embattlements, deep trenches, and vaulted terraces, but 
the arrangement of the interior is entirely modern. The comforts, ele! 
gances, and luxuries of our own age were domiciled in the dwelling of 
an old feudal baron like jewels in a strong box. 

“Tt was a magnificent residence, and when they called me the beauti- 
ful Mistress of Bés, I was proud and happy. I was accustomed to think 
that noble building and great estate as my heritage, and I rejoiced in a 
position so happy, so enviable, with a proud and undoubting security.— 
But without wishing it, without knowing it, alas! I excited about me a 
bitter jealousy ; I was accused of having the caprices, the light gayeties 
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and trifling vanities of a rich heiress, because 1 seemed to enjoy my ad 
vantages and my good fortune with some degree of ostentation, © 

“ Our neighbors were chiefly country gentlemen, who resided the year 
round upon their estates. They were men who could forgive any thing 
except being richer than themselves. Not one of them bore me the least 
good-will. The men called me proud because they thought with some 
reason that I would not choose a husband from among them, and the 
women loved me not because they imagined that I laughed at their dresses 
and their manners; and in fact there was some truth in it. 

“ Among the persons who frequented the Chateau of Bes, was an unmar. 
ried lady of pretty good family, old, ugly, and poor; but so insinuating 
and so persevering in her advances, that in spite of her personal disad- 
vantages, she played quite a part in the society of the country. Well- 
received or ill-received, she was sure to gain admittance everywhere; a 
curious, cunning, prattling, restless intermeddler, she managed to know 
all the scandal of the fashionable world, and spent all her time in hawk- 
ing about from one to another whatever she knew, suspected or coined. 
She passed into a proverb—they called her the little gazette of the coun- 
ty. She was not a person absolutely wicked, and I have long since for- 
given her the irreparable evil she did me without meaning to do me 
harm. 

_ “Tt was now a year since the death of my aunt: the winter came, 
and my uncle did not speak of returning to Paris. For some time a 
change had been going on in his habits; he seemed to be less pleased 
with Bés, and made frequent journeys to Marseilles. His manner to- 
wards me was embarrassed, and by no means the same at all times. He 
did not treat me with the same affection, and I could easily see that his 
mind was occupied with something, the motive of which I vainly sought 
todivine. The poor Eleonore also suffered from the consequences of this 
change. My uncle, who had always been kind to her, now treated her 
with constrained regard. Our presence was an embarrassment to him, 
and seemed w be a constant suurce of uneasiness and annoyance.— 
During his long intervals of absence we admitted no one to the chateau, 
and then we truly lived a life of lonely sadness. It would have been 
quite natural for the Marquis to take us with him at least once. Mar- 
seilles was not more than twenty leagues from Bes, and J would gladly 
have made so short a journey. But he did not seem to think of such a 
thing. Eleonore saw ali this with mortification. She attempted to speak 
with my uncle on the subject, but he answered her in a tone so short and 
peremptory that she came away from his presence in tears. 

“ One evening, the day before Christmas, we were left entirely alone 
in the chateau. My uncle, just before leaving, had teld us that he 
should not return from Marseilles till after New Year's day. Eleonore 
and I were keeping sad watch before the fire. A loud rap upon the great 
door made us start; a visiter had arrived, the little gazette of the county, 
Mademoiselle de Sainte-Luce, who came to ask our hospitality for a 
single night. 

“** Ah!’ said she, seating herself, and looking around with that curi- 
ous and busy air that had become habitual to her; ‘ah! here I am at 
last! I was aching to see you, my dear girls. It is a whole month since 
{was here. Well, what is the news here? what has been going on?’ 

“« ¢ Nothing—absvlutely nothing,’ replied Eleonore; ‘is it you who 
asks what is going on down here ?” 

““Mademciselle de Sainte-Luce drew herself up to her full height, 
passed her long hand under her chin, and said in 2 mysterious tone— It 
is not a mere report that I have come to tell you.’ (This was her favor- 
ite phrase.) ‘tis a strange affair, and if I had not had it from a sure 
source, I should have deubted it myself. I come from the house of one 
of my parents, who has just arrived from Marseilles. Do you know 
what is all the talk there? They say that the Marquis de Placy is going 
to marry a lady only seventeen years of age, as beautiful as the day, and 
almost as rich as himself.’ 

“ ¢Tcis impossible!’ cried I; ‘my uncle cannot be so foolish; at the 
age of forty-five he would not marry a mere child.’ 

“ « Men are always fools when they are in love,’ said the old woman, 
shrugging up her shoulders. ‘They say that your uncle is very deeply 
smitten—that he acts very foolishly.’ 

‘‘ Eleonore could not contain herself. | There is no truth in it,’ said 
she, ‘it is all nonsense, empty air, and I do not believe a word of it.’ 

*« « No, no, it cannot be,’ said I, with much animation, ‘ and if he means 
it, 1 know well how to prevent it.’ 








‘“‘ That word was very imprudently spoken; but it was not a threat.— 
Mademoiselle de Sainte-Luce did not take its true meaning. ‘Ah! al.’ 
said she, touching my hair familiarly with the end of her long fingers, 
‘what will you do then, you wicked little head? If your uncle knew 
what you say, he would be in great fear.’ 

“‘T made no reply to these ironical words and broke off the interview ; 
but Mademoiselle could readily see that I was at heart uneasy and sad. 
Afterwards, and when we were alone, I said to Eleonore:—‘ All this 
that the little gazette of the county has been retailing to us, has not the 
shadow of probability. It is some story that has been roguishly put 
into her head.’ 

‘« «Who knows ?’ said Eleonore; ‘you are ignorant of what violent 
passions your uncle is capable. You do not know him as well as I!’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“Some days after this my uncle came back to Bes without having 
given me previous notice of his return. I was alone when he arrived. 
Eleonore sick, and suffering much, had not been out of her chamber for 
more than a week. The Marquis accosted me with a formal gravity, 


and I found myself painfully moved at seeing him again, for my mind 
was full of what Mademoiselle de Sante-Luce had told me. I was not 
long left in uncertainty. The Marquis summoned me at once into his 


library, and in the tone of a man forearmed against every objection, said 
to me :— Lucie, I have seen fit to change the projects I had formed. I 
am going to marry again. I wish you to act rationally your part in the 
new position in which you will find yourself.’ 

“T stood for a moment mute; my spirit was chilled, cast down; but 
I can selemnly say, Albert, that I felt no resentment, no hatred; I 


took my part without hestation, and said from the bottom of my heart 


—‘ My dear uncle, if this marriage will contribute to your happiness, 
I shall witness it with pleasure. I will try to win the friendship of 
your wife.’ 

“*T marry a young lady, very young, said my uncle briefly; she has a 
splendid dowry ; she is not one of those girls of whom their parents are 
eager to rid themselves. I have had many difficulties to remove; [have 
had to make many concessions. Her mother fears that many things 
about my house will be disagreeable to her; she fears that you will see 
with strong aversion this young lady come to take your place; in fine she 
has demanded that, previous to my marriage, your position shall be de- 
termined ——’ 


“*You do not mean to marry me, uncle!’ cried I, in affright. 

“*T have not said a word hinting to that,’ replied he coldly— you are 
hardly eighteen—there is no haste. Until you have a suitable offer, you 
will hereafter live at the house where you were brought up; Eleonore will 
accompany you, unless she should prefer to return to her own family ; in 
any case I shall take care to make her independent.’ 


“I began to weep bitterly. It was not the fortung, the position in 
society to which I had been looking forward, that I regretted; it was 
that the chain of affections and sweet remembrances of my past life was 
suddenly sundered. This man who for twelve years had treated me like 
a daughter and whom J had learned to love and respect as a father, 
was driving me from his house. At that moment I was tempted to cast 
myself at his feet and beg fora place, a very small place within that 
house where I had hoped to pass my life near him. A feeling of dignity 
held me back; I went out of the room, saying that I awaited his com- 
mands, and that to-morrow I should be ready to depart. I sought Eleo- 
nore; I told herall. At my first words she became pale with rage and 
indignation. 

‘**T wish for none of his assistance,’ said she with vehemence, ‘I will 
go! but before I go, he shall listen to me for the last time!—But this 
mairiagé is not possible! No, no, it shall not be! Your uncle shall 
know that it isa piece of folly—He will not wish to bring misfortune 
upon himself and you! Let me speak to him, Lucie—I goto find him— 
I will go alone—’ 

“She rose to go; I tried in vain to detain her. I was dumb with 
affright, for I knew the energetic, hasty character of Eleonore, and the 
imperious, irascible temper of my uncle, and I apprehended a violent 
scene. I waited the return of Eleonore with inexpressible anxiety; she 
did not come. I went to the door of the library and could hear my un 
cle speaking in an irritated voice and an angry tone that made me trem_ 
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ble. A moment after Eleonore came out, all in tears, and she looked 
fired with grief and indignation. 

‘He is driving us away,’ said she. ‘They demand it—he has pro- 
mised it. You see, Lucie, he would sacrifice even our lives, if we were 
an obstacle in the way of his happiness !’ 

‘‘Tt was now noon; but no one went to the dinner table. Eleonore 
withdrew to her own chamber, I remained alone till evening. I was re- 
signed; I busied myself in preparations for my departure with tran- 
quility; [ was very sad, but [ felt neither anger nor indignation, or, if 
any, more just then, at Eleonore; I forgave my uncle for seeking his hap- 
piness elsewhere than in my love and my attentions, and for thinking that 
he could be more happy with a new family around him. 

‘‘ Towards nine o’clock my uncle’s valet entered the hall to which 
Eleonore and I had descended. The man had an air of uneasiness. 
‘My master is extremely unwell,’ said he; ‘yet he is determined to go 
tu Marseilles this very night: he has ordered post horses at four o'clock.’ 

“The preparations for his marriage demand his presence perhaps,’ 
said I tranquilly. 

‘* All is ready; does not Miss Lucie know that it is set down for day 
after to-morrow 1?” 

‘I was confounded: I had net thought for a moment that it could be 
so near; for it seemed to me that my uncle would leave me time to look 
about me and not make me the last to hear of an event that was to work 
an entire change in my destiny. 

‘‘ He must go to-morrow, said I to Eleanore. She made no answer, 
but wentout. A little after I went up again tomy chamber. I had not 
courage to go to my uncle’s room to bid him adieu; but in passing be- 
; fore the door of hi®apartment I stopped. At that moment J forgot with 

what indifference and hard-heartedness he separated himself from me; 
I remembered only his former affection for me, and my heart was like to 
break at the thought of our separation; I would have given half the 
years of my life for the privilege of embracing for a last time him whom 
1 had so long looked upon as a father. About midnight I heard a loud 
noise in the corridors of the chateau; the servants were uttering’ cries of 
fear; the next moment some one rapped at my door; it was my maid. 

«The Marquis is very sick! the Marquis is dying,’ said she. 

‘Full of terror I descended to my uncle’s apartment. Eleonore was 
already with him. What a frightful spectacle, my God! A sudden and 

deadly illness had struck my uncle; he lay upon his bed, his bead thrown 
back, bis eyes open and fixed; a livid paleness overspread his face, and 
his arms were tossing about with a convulsive motion. 

‘) think the Marquis hasbeen struck with an attack of the apo- 
plexy,’ said his servant; he must have instant help.’ 

‘** Mount your horse,’ cried I, ‘ seek the nearest physician; lose nota 
moment! Let several expresses go in different directions at the same 
moment in order that if aid fail from one quarter, it may come from 
another ! 

“Tam convinced that at that moment Eleonore felt the most poignant 
remorse for having provoked the anger of my uncle; for his sudden ill- 
ness might have been the effect of the violent passion into which she had 

rown him; she stood a little aside, pale, astonished, beside herself. I 

&..::.: by the side of the dying man, filled alternately with fear and 
hope, sometimes seeing the danger, at others reassured by his tranquility 
till-he gradually sunk into a profound stupor. The night passed in this 
state of anxiety. Towards morning my uncle died without once reco- 
vering his senses. 

‘T have only a sorrowful and confused recollection of the days imme- 
diately succeeding this fatal event. A misfortune so terrible, so un- 
looked for, had never befallen me before. I left others to manage the 
business of settling the immense estate ; I did not wish to see any one, 
but shut myself up with Eleonore, who like me was plunged into a kind 
of stupor, a profound grief. I was awaked from this dull apathy by a 
terrible blow. One day the Chateau was inyaded by the officers of jus- 
tice. The King’s Attorney himself directed the minute examination 
which followed my arrest ; I was accused of having poisoned my uncle !” 

As she uttered these words, Lucie bowed her head and added in a 


we 





broken voice—‘ Albert, you now understand my conduct! you see all the | 


horror of my fate! you know all!” 
“Finish,” said he, casting himself at her feet, ‘poor sufferer! It is 


thus that I would listen! Yes, the misfortune that fell upon you Was 


very great—but it shall net separate us—” 
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“Albert,” cried she, ‘(do you know that I have been dragged to pri- 
son, that I have appeared before a tribunal of justice, that I have stood 
in front of a scaffold! Oh! what would have become of me, my God! 
without the friendship, the devoted affection of Flecnore !” 


“But there needed proofs to accuse, to condemn you,” said the Count. 
“ They had them,” replied she. 


“Go on, Lucie, finish !”’ said he, ina quick and trembling voice. 





A®WEDDING UNDER GROUND. 


On the conclusion of my studies at the mineralogical college of Frey- 
berg, I was made very happy by being named one of a party commis- 
sioned to visit one of the most celebrated mines of Europe, to procure 
information respecting recent discoveries, and collect specimens for the 
Museum. 

No one, but a mineralogist, can imagine the heart-felt pleasure with 

which we Cimmerians descend into the bowels of the earih, and follow 
nature into those recesses which none but the progeny of I’ve would ever 
have dreamed of exploring. But, though prepared to find in these sub- 
terraneous abodes some of the most gorgeous spectacles the eye can 
witness, as well as the utmost horrors imagination can paint, it certainly 
was not in quest of romantic adventure that I penetrated their fathom!ess 
abysses. 
Such, however, in countries where the mines are employed as places 
of punishment, are by no means uncommon: and I never shall forget 
the impression produced on my mind by the celebrated history of Count 
Alberti’s confinement in the horrible quicksilver mines of Idria, as nar- 
rated to me on the spot by a grey-headed miner, in whose childhood it 
had occurred. Though the rank and favor of that accomplishéd young 
nobleman, and the dismal transition from the splendors of a court, and 
the smiles of an empress, to condemnation for life to subterranean drud- 
gery of the most pestiferous nature, lend to his history a deeper and 
more terrific interest than can attach to the comparatively obscure adven- 
tures of the pair of youthful lovers, the denouement of whose little ro- 
mance it was my good fortune to witness in the Hungarian mines ot 
Schemnitz, J must trust to your indulgence, end the singularity of the 
scene of these nuptials, to atone fur the deficiency. 

Besides that superior order of nobles, ur magnates, who from wealth 
and extent of possessions, are more than nominal princes, there exist in 
Hungary a class of almost equally noble blood, but dilapidated fortunes, 
who, disdaining all professions save that of arms, have no means of in- 
creasing their substance but by alliances with the free merchants, who 
are beginning rapidly to acquire riches and consideration in the larger 
cities. Such marriages, among the cadets especially, of the pocrer no- 
bles, are net unfrequent ; and while they are tolerated by the privileged 
race, who occasionally condescend to them, they are eagerly courted by 
that, till lately oppressed and condemned class, whocheerfully make large 
sacrifices to accomplish them. 

There was in S—— a beautiful girl, the only daughter of a Polish 





_ merchant, (half suspected to have in his veins some of the blood of Is- 


rael,) who, in addition to her father’s well-filled coffers, possessed per- - 
sonal attractions enough to draw around her a host of younger brothers, 
whose pedigrees outweighed their purses. Among these the heart of 
Ida Stephanoff soon declared in favor of Casimir Yarinsky, one of the 
first and most ardent of her suitors, and just such a gay, ga/lant sprig of 
nobility as was likely to make a deep impression un the daughter of a 
grave and penurious trader. 

Although the sole patrimony of Casimir was his sword, there were 
circumstances which inclined old Stephanoff to concur in his daughter’s 
preference of the youth over others similarly situated. There was still 
a small estate in the family, and the elder brother of Casimir, though 
married, was childless. Here was something of a reversionary prospect; 
and as Casimir was pennant iy the most rising young man among 
Ida’s suitors, she and her father, during some happy months, saw him 
with the same favorable eye. His consent was formally given, and a 
time not very far distant fixed for the marriage, when a ncbleman, who 
had been for many years absent from his estate in the neighborhood of 
S——, unexpectedly returned, and, having accidentally seen Ida at a 
village festival, made to her father such dazzling overtures as entirely 
overset the old Jew’s fidelity to his previous engagements, and even his 
regard for the feelings of his daughter. What these were, on being in- 
formed of the proposal, may be better imagined than described. Graf 
Metzin was an elderly man, of peculiarly forbidding appearance and 
austere manners; and having alread trived to get rid of two wives, 
he had brought with him a sort of ard reputation, by no means 
calculated to win the affections of e disengaged maiden. But then 
he was not only rich, but enjoyed considerable credit at court ; and had 
returned to Hungary with a degree of delegated influence, if not positive 
authority, which rendered his alliance infinitely desirable to a man in 
trade 







Stephanoff, though standing sufficiently in awe of the fiery Yaninsky 
and his family, not abruptly to withdraw his promise, began to | 
earnestly for ie means of breaking it ; and this Graf Metzin eiiibed 
to ish by possessing himself as if by force of the persun of Ida, and 
apparently reducing her father to consent to a union it was out of his 
power to prevent. The plot was not difficult of execution. Ida and 
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sag 1 affection which his barsh na- 
he strove to reconcile the high- pirited girl to her state of 
durance. What she felt did not transpire beyond the enchanted walls ; 
but Casimir moved heaven and earth to her release, and was 
ouly restrained by sincere affection for the child, from wreaking his ven- 
geance on her despicable parent. 

Dreading the resentment which he was conscious of deserving, Ste- 
phanoff fei to be inconsolable for the loss of his daughter, and soli- 
cited permission to reclaim her by force ; but the local authorities, over- 
awed by Graf Metzin, and indeed apprized privately that he acted in 
concert with her father, to break off an idle match"between two unadvised 
le, declined interfering, and it became evident tha. the 
soon end, like so many others, in the marriage of the chief 


i 


actors. 

This Casimir was determined to avert, and legal means being beyond 
is reach, he was not deaf to the demon, who, in their absence, threw in 
his way some of a very opposite character. Urged almost to madness 
by a pathetic billet which Ida had found means to convey to him, he 
availed himself of an accidental rencontre with a band of freebooters, 
5 andi: pitas Fre ag oom lurking in all the mountainous paris 

Hungary,) to engraft on their previously formed plan of plundering 
“his cival’s castle, the rescue of his betrothed, during the confusion of 
the attack. The morality and loyalty of this measure may easily be 
called in question ; but there is yet in these countries a sufficient smack 
of barbarism to make retaliation be considered perfectly justifiable; and 
a young man just robbed of his mistress, may «perhaps be excused for 
sartacpantingdeabde tain s. To his person there could be no 
injury meditated, as the time was that of.his necessary absence 
with a part of his household, in attendance on a previncial assembly. 
The hazard of the rise considerable, as Graf Mentzin had a 

i nt; however, their attachment was not 

deemed such as to pt a very vigorous resistance, and the young 
tem bandit, his more practised associates, marched gaily to 
the easault. 

There had, however, been treachery 


;, somewhere; for in passing 
through a thick wood on the skirts of the count’s property, they were 
i by a troop of soldiers, (who had long been aware of 
the existence of the brigands, and on the look-out for them,) and 
with the exception of one or two, were surprised and made pris- 


oners. 

Yaninsky, in thus joi at the instigation of passion and despair, a 
band of robbers, sl pr remembered his own and his family’s honor, 
as to exact from his comrades, in case of any disaster, the most implicit 
San tumeea de ta Gisiaie) Soaks anh angen he therefore suffered 
himself to pass as one of the band, but his youth, and the snaps 
even his hardened companions to his comparative innocence, marked 
him for the milder puni of the mines, while the captain and one 
or two more, (who, to say the truth, little deserved Casimir’s self-re- 

for perhaps accelerating their fate,) expatiated their former 


F 
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crimes on the scaffold. 

As for Yaninsky, though he at first congratulated himself on being 
conducted for trial to a pence part of the > > was not 
likely to be ized; yet consequent impossibility of conveying 
to Ida any tidings of his fate, totuied te chief dievintaion of his situa- 
tion, aad having reason to fear she must have received his sy Acad 
mation of her meditated rescue, the thought of her anxiety added bitter- 
neas to his own. 

The mines, however, to which he was condemned for two years, were 
within three or four days’ journey of S——, and among their frequent 
visitants, hope whispered one might ere long be found to communicate 
tidings of his oeree safety, unabated constancy. 

Ida, meanwhile, had gathered from Graf Metzin’s own triumphant ac- 
count of his castle’s iati rroboration of her own 


she suffered ies of suspense, which half inclined her to avow her 
suspicions, and redeem, by the sacrifice of her own hand, that life, which 
she was sure Casimir would not stoop to purchase at the expense of his 
honor 


At length his persevering, though still courteous jailer, brought her the 
“sand ies eeaatee of the sentence of death fergie 
three ringleaders, (none of whom, being men jdvenosd in life, of 
well-known atrocity, could possibly be Casimir, ) and of the condemnation 
for various periods to the mines, of the rest, among whom, her heart 
whispered, spent certainly be f 

To effect her escape and join him, me now her sole object. To 
replace herself under the inefficient willing protection of her fa- 
ther, would, she knew, be fruitless, as, from the tenor of his few letters 
since her captivity, she saw he was at least an accomplice init, and might 
enforce her hated marriage with an urgency which would leave herin the 
end no alternative but a flight, less disgraceful from the power of a rav- 
icher, than from a father’s ostensible protection. Her nurse, who, in all 
but mental cultivation, had performed a mother’s part towards the early 
orphan, and who loved her with all a mother’s fondness, entered into her 
views with almost youthful enthusiasm, and a plan at length suggested 
itself fur accomplishing her escape. 

All parts of Hungary, it is well known, swarm with gipsies; and ne- 
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where, pe’ is that race more tolerated and lees 
oppressed. | of them are generally in some settled, as far 
as their habits permit, on each considerable estate; 


from all depredations on that privileged territory, enjoy a sort of 
countenance from the proprietor. Metzin, as an hen fee his country, 
avd a harsh repulsive character, was no great favorite among his Zirga- 
ri, whom he forbade to enter his castle, and banished from some of their 
immemorial haunts. 
Old Natalia, little doubting that amid this acute and vindictive tribe 
she might secure coadjutors, could she once open a communication with 
them, feigned gradually to lend a more willing ear to Graf Metzin's en- 
deavors toconciliate her, and to be won over by his arguments in favor 
of the match with her nursling. 
She then confided to him that much of Ida’s pertinacious adherence 
to her engagement with Casimir, arose from an early prophecy of one of 
the gifted race of Zingari, that she would marry a younger son of the best 
blood in Hungary, and, afier many trials, would lead with him a long and 
happy life; and suggested, that, from a mind naturally inclined to super- 
stition, the impression could only be effaced by a counter prediction by a 
yet more experienced and authoritative sibyl. Such a one, she knew, 
was to be found among the count’s territorial Egyptians, and in return 
for the communication, she received, as she expected, a commission to 
talk over the old beldame, and put into her mouth such an oracular re- 
sponse as should suit the purposes of her lord. 
Delighted with this first step towards liberty, and satisfied that the 
prophetess owed the Count a sufficient grudge to enter cheerfully into 
any scheme to outwit him; Natalia held with her a long conference, dur- 
ing which she found in Miriam a coadjutress beyond her most sanguine 
. It was agreed that, to prevent suspicion, the sibyl should at first 
confine herself to giving, in presence of the Count, mysterious imitations 
of this happy destiny, and afterwards solicit opportunities to confirm in 
private the impression on the still wavering mind of the young betrothed. 
Ida, duly ares for the farce, received the gipsy at first with con- 
tempt and indignation, but, as if irresistibly ove ered by the solemn 
eloquence of the skilful fortune-teller, peer fe Teemned with more com- 
placency to her gorgeous promises of a wealthy, as well asfoble : 
ed honor, and a numerous progeny, contrasted with a 8 
and penniless lover, doomed by the destinies to a violent and premature 
death. Sufficient remaining incredulity was of course manifested to 
render future visits necessary, but the Count, though unsuspicious of any 
plot, did not yet feel confidence enough in the staunchness of his Zingari 
ally, to trust her with any possible revocation of her oracle. He there- 
fore chose te be present when she again entered the castle, and this 
obliged her to exert some ingenuity in communicating to Ida the posi- 
tive intelligence she had that day received, of Casimir’s actual sojourn in 
the mines of Schemnitz. 
In addition, therefore, to all her former asseverations, that the stars 
had irrevocably decreed the union of Ida with a rich and adoring suitor, 
she advanced towards her, and resuming her hand with an air of pecu- 
liar solemnity, exclaimed in a manner fully calculated to excite her at- 
tention, “ It has this day been revealed to me, that when you again meet 
your perfidious lover, i¢ will not be upon earth!" 

These ominous words at first made Ida statt, but the gipsy’s earnest 
tone and gesture, and almost im le glance of her wild dark eye, 
taught her to look for a less obvious meaning; and, with a joyful alacrity, 
from which the Count drew the most flattering hopes, she exclaimed, He 
reply, “*Wel!, mother! I see you are a indeed! there is no- 
thing, however deep, which you cannot !’The gipsy, thus made 
aware that she was understood, ingratiated herself so far with the Count 
by her adroitness, as to procure free ingress to the chateau; stipulating, 
however, for permission to bring with her an orphan grandson, from 
whom she never willingly separated, as he was apt, when out of her re- 
straining presence, to get into mischief, besides which, his musical 
powers on the hurdy-gurdy and Jew’s harp, would, she was sure, serve 
to dissipate Ida’s remaining melancholy, and pave the way for a new 
ove. 

Miriam generally contrived to pay her visits towards the dusk of the 
evening, a time when she said the mind was more open to mysterious 
impressions, and the influence of the stars (which even, while she thus 
tampered with their supremacy, she more than half believed) peculiarly 
powerful. She and her grandson insensibly became such privileged per- 
sonages as to pass in and out from the turret assigned to Ida and her 
nurse, without exciting any observation; and no sooner was this the case, 
than Miriam and Natalia began to ap in execution their project of 
transforming Ida into a very tolerable fac simile of young Zekiel, by 
meads of the well-knowr gipsy dye for the skin, a suit of boy's 
clothes, introduced piece by piece, under his grandame’s tattered man- 
tle 


The resemblance was quite sufficient to have deceived more suspieieus 
observers, and Ida’s fears for any possible evil consequences to her poor 
second self being obviated by seeing him safely descend a rope-ladder 
with all the agility of his tribe, and swim the moat with the ease of an 
amphibious animal, she with a beating heart and trembling limbs follew- 
ed her gipsy cenductress to the gates. Natalia, who could with no 
difficulty have found a pretext for accompanying her beyond them, in- 
sisted with maternal devotion on remaining behind to pm on for a day 
or two the farce of the supposed illness of her charge, and gain time for 
the fugitive to reach the mines. 

Once arrived there, she strongly advised Ida to reveal her sex and 
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condition to the Bergrichter, or director, a humane and benevolent man, 
part taf wer ition she trusted Casimir’s release and her union 
with him be a , though the power of Graf Metzin, and the 
paramount ce of parental authority, might render it a hazardous 
measure. Ida, however, once happily beyond the hated walls, could 
think of nothing but increasing her distance from them, and was disposed 
to consider the deepest mine in Hungary with a lever a welcome refuge 
from tyranny above ground. She was too sanguine and inexperienced to | 
foresee the many difficulties in her path, or even her own want of resolu- | 
tion to brave them, when it should come to the point: and it was not till , 
conducted by Miriam within a short distance of the mines, and instruct- | 
ed by her to act the part of a gipsy boy, a runaway from his tribe for 

supposed ill treatment, that her heart died within her, and she half wish- | 
ed herself even at Metzinska again ! | 

When ushered into the presence of the director, the half-formed pro- 
ject of confession quickly expired upon her lips, unequal alike to utter | 
either the truth or falsehood she pe panto 2 iy Had his manners been | 
less gentle and encouraging, she must infallibly have sunk beneath his | 
glance; and had the dye on her skin been one jot less deep, her blushes | 
must have betrayed her. The tears, however, which she shed abundant- | 
iy, only seemed to attest the truth of the incoherent story she at length 

altered out, of a cruel step-mother, and dislike to a vagrant life ; but the 
compassion they excited had nearly frustrated all their plans, by inducing 
the 1 So to propose easy labor and personal attendance above ground | 
to so young a creature, instead of the confined air and laborious drudgery 
of the mine. 

Never did poor culprit more ardently petition for release from that 
Cimmerian bondage, then Ida now did to be permitted to endure it; and 
here again the plea which her awakened self-possession taught her to 
urge, in the natural dread of being traced and kidnapped by her gipsy 
relatives, found ample corroboration from the wild alarm which really 
filled her bosom, and lent energy to her supplications. Nor was she far 
from the truth in asserting, that above ground, for some time at least, she 
could not for a moment fancy herself safe. 

Yielding, therefore, to her childish but pardonable terrors, the humane 
director promised to carry her down himself to the mine of N , Which, 
from its difficulty of access, and considerable distance from the more 
open and frequented ones of that celebrated district, was appropriated 
to the involuntary residence of convicts, and was rendered, by the same 
circumstances, a safer abode for a fugicive than those spacious, nay, al- 
m ost splendid excavations, where royalty itself has frequently penetrated 
in commodious equipages, by an almost imperceptible descent, and where 
the daily and hourly egress of thousands of free laborers of both sexes, 
would have lent dangerous facilities either for the escape of the criminal 
or the recognition of the innocent. 


The mine of N was as yet accessible only by the appalling and ‘of- 
ten hazardous conveyance of the bucket; and fancy may easily picture 
the dread and horror with which a timid girl, even under the animating 
influence of love and hope, found herself suspended over earth’s centre, 
and lowered into its almo-* fathomless abysses. 


She had already descended, by steep and slippery ladders, for nearly a 
hundred feet, without entirely losing the welcome glimmer of receding 
day, when, at a huge door, whose dingy aspect seemed fitted for an en- 
trance to the infernal regions, she perceived twe figures, half naked, and 
as black as ink, each of whom held in his band a faggot of lighted fir, 
and, thus equipped, might have passed for one of Pluto’s pages. 

By these appalling satellites, the director and his trembling protegee 
were invested with dresses of congenial blackness, and, amid deafening 
shouts and muttered ejaculations, Ida found herself suddenly seized by 
one of the goblin groums who, unceremomiously throwing a rope round 
her, prepared to fasten her to the slight-looking bucket, which, with diz- 
y horror, she saw swinging in mid ait, to receive her and her rude con- 

uctor, 

It required a thought of Casimir toinduce her to enter the frail vehicle 
within which she was ordered to seat herself, while the Stygian guide, 
merely resting on the edge, held the rope with one hand, and with a pole 
in the other, kept the bucket clear of the numerous projections which 
might have proved fatal to its safety. There was an awful pause of a 
few moments, ere the machinery above was put in motion to accelerate 
their descent, during which the miner, secretly enjoying his companion’s 
silent terror, cried, ‘‘Cheer up, my little fellow! we shall be at the bot- 
tom in a trice ; that is (crossing himselt), if it please St. Nicholas to give 
us a good journey. But we always make new comers fast to the bucket, 
since the ugly accident which befel a poor little girl, some half dozen 
years ago. She had a lover in the mine, it would seem, and, poor simple 
thing! nothing would serve her but she must be down to seek him.”— 
(Here they began to descend with almost breathless rapidity. )—-‘ She 
had either no guide, or one as awkward as herself: so, you see, the 
bucket was caught and upset by that point of rock we are just passing, 
and the poor girl pitched out on yonder narrow shelf below, where she 
clung, God knows how, for more than balf an hour, till we got ladders 
spliced together, and picked her off more dead than alive. You may be- 
lieve it was her lover who brought down his frightened turtle; he got a 
pardon, and sl®a pension ; so you see, all’s well that ends well, and here 
we are safe at the bottom, St. Nicholas be praised !”’ 

Ida, while she shuddered at the fearful tale which had thus doubled 
the horrors of her passage, could have bleseed the miner for the bright 
omen held out by its happy termination. 

She now rejoined the director, and passing partly through galleries 
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supported by timber work, and partly through vaults ha = 

rock, pears § at a vast hall, hie cumini the feeble ptr oy sae 
torches failed to illumine. It was ener by pillars of ore, prcnd 
rounded by seats of the same material, on which they paused foi. mo- 
ment’s repose. They then proceeded to still ter depths—now salu..g 
by burning exhalations from the furnaces sot ieee used for preparing 
tools, whose heat scarce permitted the workmen to bear the scantiest 
clothing—now almost frozen by subterranern currents of air, rushing with 
tempestuous violence through narrow cavities, till they arrived at the 
lowest gallery, eleven hundred feet under ground, where the pitchy dark- 
ness, the yet more dismal light from distant fires, the swarthy laborers, 


, black as the ores they worked, partially discovered by the sparks pro- 
| ceeding from their own hammers, the noise of all this labor, and of the 


hydraulic engines for drying and ventilating the mine, together with the 
horrible figures which from time to time rushed past her with torches in 
their hands, made Ida for a moment doubt whether she had not descend- 


| ed rather too near to Tartarus, Emotions so new and strarge were, how- 
| ever, soon absorbed in still stronger dread of not meeting Casimir, or of 


@ premature discovery from his hasty recognition of her in circumstances 
so overpowering. Feeling, however, pretty con‘ident that her disguise 
would shield her for the present from even a lover’s eye, she made a 


| strong effort, and endeavored to summon to her own aid the courage re- 
_ quisite for sustaining the spectacle of her beloved Yaniska’s humiliating 


condition. 

The director-in-chief, whom chance had alone brought this day to visit 
the mine of N , and whose stay below was necessarily brief, consign- 
ed Ida, on leaving the mine, to the resident everseer, (a person, fortu- 
nately for her, of advanced years and mild deportment,) with directions 
to employ Zekiel (the name Ida had borrewed with her dress for the oc- 
casion,) only in the slight labor of gathering those minute fragments of 
ore, which were overlooked in removing the larger masses to the fur- 
nace. ‘ You will of course, as a father yourself,” added the worthy di 
rector, “‘ see, that what good his vagrant education may have left in him, 
suffers as little as possible from temporary intercourse with your repro 
bate crew, among whom you have probably some minor offender, consci- 
entious enough to look aftera boy. When the danger of pursuit from 
hia trite has subsided, you may send him to me at Schemnitz, where I 
will enter him a student at the College of Mines; and who knows,” ad- 
ded he, kindly patting on the head of the trembling novice in dissimula- 
tion, “‘ but he may have cause to bless through life his dark sojourn in 
the mine of N !’’ Another silent blessing from the heart of Ida 
h: ied the cheering presage! 

Evening was far advanced when she was left alone in the great hall 
with the good inspector, and, deriving courage from his parental behavior, 
she timidly requested leave to accompany him in his rounds through the 
upper and less dismal galleries, where she was to commence her task on 
the morrew. They had traversed the greater part of the immense ex- 
cavations without her recognising among the swarthy groups who pur- 
sued their labors, the well-known form of Casimir, and Ida’s fears be- 
gan to predominate over her hopes, when the overseer, turning into a 
new gallery, bade her observe its direction, and certain marks on the roof 
and pillars of ore by which it was distinguished. “Here,” said he, “ I 
chiefly intend you to pursue your occupation. The young miner who 
superintends this gallery is, though a convict, of superier manners and 
regular conduct, and I know not any part of the mine where a boy of 
your age may be trusted with so little danger of the effects of evil com- 
munication.” 


So saying they advanced ; and at the further end of the dimly lighted 
vault, Ida, with almost irrepressible emetion, descried Casimir busily en- 
gaged in directing half-a-dozen men to remove a large mass of extraneous 
matter, which impeded the further progress of the shaft. Ida involun- 
tarily fell back, that the beating of her heart might not become audible 
to the inspecter. He advanced towards Casimir, coolly approved of his 
proceedings, and then beckoning forward the trembling Ida, ‘‘ Stephan,” 
said he, (a name which Casimir had adopted as Ida’s patronymic)— 
“here isa boy wkom the Berg-richter has picked up from among the 
gipseys. His orders are to work him lightly; aud, above all, to ved 
him from mischief. You area steady young fellow, and with you I thi 
he will learn no harm. Take him to your mess this evening, and at roll 
call I will come forhim. He shall sleep with my little Adolph, who is 
afraid of spirits in the mine at night since his elder brother left us.” — 
Then turning to Ida, “ Zekiel, I give you in that young man a friend and 
protector—if you quit his side it will be at your own peril, and you will 
repent it.—‘‘ Heaven forbid!” thought Ida. 

Who would be so superfluous as to describe Ida’s feelings, while the 
hasty and incurious glance of Casimir rested on her metamorphosed form, 
and his cold, yet gentle voice, uttered words of soothing and encourage- 
ment to the gipsy boy? Who cannot fancy her feverish impatience 
while the awkward miners tardily obeyed the directions of Casimir, and 
its almost ungovernable height as she watched their retiring steps along 
the dreary corridor? Y y fortunately lingered to see all right for 
the night, yet she half feared he would follow before her parched lips 
could utter his name in an almost inaudible whisper. 

Low as it was, it found an echo in the heart of Casimir. He looked 
up like one awakened from a dream ; caught one glance of a radiant eye 
which sorrow could not quench nor art disguise, and swift as thought 
was in the arms of Ida! Who that had seen that wild and long em- 
brace in which the swarthy miner held the gipsy boy, had d that 
under those lowly weede were shrouded the bravest heart and noblest 
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200d in Hy®*ry, and the loveliest of its high-souled, thoug fh 
maidet hough low-born 


first few moments of unmingled ecstacy, Casimir, for whose 
some weeks of solitude had done much, leisure to consider 
ar and distressing situation in which love for him had placed 
ide, and to bless Heaven for the opportune relief afforded under it 
by the intended kindness and pa of the inspector, and the socie- 
ty cf his infant boy. This he briefly explained to Ida, as they slowly 
and reluctantly ap the great hall, where the miners were mus- 
tered, previous to the return to upper air of all save the convicts, (who 
alone slept under ground) and the evening meal of the latter, 

Ida shrunk from the bare idea of appearing in the rude assembly; but 
Casimir (after allowing the miners who were present when the director 
delivered hero his charge, to precede them by a few minutes, and there- 
by preclude embarrassing inquiries) conjured her to take courage, and 
not y by unnecessary fears a secret which love itself had nearly 
failed to te. In efforts to overcome this natural repugnance, time 

had insensibly elapsed, when a shril! whistle echoing through the galle- 
ries, seemed to strike Yaninsky with a sudden agony of terror, wholly 
unaccountable to Ida, whom he hurried along with a breathless rapidity, 
which rendered inquiry impossible. They had proceeded but a few pa- 
ces, whena tremendous explosion burst on Ida’s ear, like the crash of an 
absolutely impending thu It, accompanied too witha sudden glare, 
which illumined the whole subterranean territory, but in an instant van- 
ished, leaving them in total darkness, the concussion of the air having 
extinguished the torches. This darkness was interrupted only by the 
fitful flashes from succeeding discharges, of which the light lasted only 
“for a moment, whilé the sound was long and terribly reverberated by a 
thousand echoes. The vaults cracked, the earth shook, the arched recess 
into which Casimir on the first alarm had instinctively dragged Ida, trem- 
bled on its rocky base. 
To her, the noise of the bursting rocks, the sulphureous smoke in 
which she was enveloped, and the sense of suffocation it occasioned, sug- 
ested the idea of seme awful natural convulsion; and though life 
had seldom been sweeter than during the few preceding moments, 
yet death with Casimir had lest half its terrors; but to him, who knew 
the artificial cause of the mimic thunder, and its imminent danger to those 
unprotected from its effects, who knew also, that his own fond inadver- 
tence had exposed his Jda to the peril of perishing by the actual work- 
* manship of his own hands, the few minutes during which the awful 
scene lasted, seemed an age of anxiety. and terror. The mute devotion 
with which she clung to his side, and resigned herself to whatever might 
be the resul: of so terrific an adventure, enhanced the remorse he felt for 
having endangered a life eo invaluable; and it was not till all fears had 
eros Bey and silence again resumed her reign, that he found breath to 






ae to Ida, that the peculiarly impenetrable nature of the strata in 
this mine, rendered frequent blasting with gunpowder necessary; and 
that the period usually chosen for this hazardous operation, was during 
the meals of the workmen, when they were exempted from danger by 
being collected in one safe and central hall. 


Towards this they now proceeded, guided through the gloom by the 
rude mirth of the guests, who rallied Casimir on his supposed design of 
amusing himself with the terrors of his young protege. The imperfect 
light favored Ida’s efforts to encounter, with tolerable calmness, such 
slight scrutiny as the fatigued and hungry group had leisure to bestow ; 
but it was not till the motley group, assembled around the rude board, 
were thoroughly engrossed by their repast, that she ventured to raise her 
downcast eyes, and as they wandered in pity or disgust over the ferocisus 
or the abject amid his lawless associates, to rest, at length, with unmin- 
gled admiration on the noble form and dignified countenance of her lover. 
She thought she had never seen him to such advantage ; not even when, 
gaily running his richly caparisoned steed, with a plumed brow and a 
glittering vest, he-shone (in her eyes at least) the brightest star in the 
Emperor's proud train at the opening of the Diet! And it was love, 
love for 1da, that had robbed the brow of its plume, and the vest of its 

very ; aye, and sadder still, the cheek of its bloom, and the eye of its 
radiance: but what are these to the mute eloquence of the pale cheek 
and languid eye, when they speak of reckless constancy, and faith un- 
shaken by sutlering ? 

it was with a strange mixture of reluctance to leave Casimir, and re- 
pacers to remain a moment longer in the Pandemonium he inhabited 

or her sake, that Ida tore herself from her lover to obey the summons 

of the inspestor, a worthy old Swede from Sahla, who had been attracted 
from his own country by the mineralogical reputation of Schemnitz, and 
engaged for a short period to superintend some new workings in the 
mine of N——, and introduce processes of his invention peculiarly appli- 
cable to the nature of the strata. : 

A» they went along, the tender father could not forbear expatiating 
with parental] delight on his child. ‘‘ Adolf,” said he, “is wild with joy 
at the idea of having a companion. Poor little fellow, I rashly, perhaps, 
promised his dying mother never to parg him, and foolish compliance 
with that promise has made me keep fim with me even here; where, 
though we have been three weeks underground, his health, thank God, 
has been excellent, though his spirits have threatened to fail latterly, 
especially at nights, from the foolish tales he hears from the miners, of 
Cobolds and Bergmannchen. Do, Zekiel, try and get them out of his 
little head: But, hark ye, do not give him any of your Zingari notions 
of palmistry and divination in their stead, else the remedy will be worse 
than the disease!” 
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Ida could only shake her head, afraid to trust her voice with a reply, 
when a beautiful fair-haired ah five years old came bo to meet 
them, and threw himself into his father’s arme, evidently startled by the 
dusky hue of the new friend he had s6 ardently longed to see. A 
second glance at Ida, and her sweet smile, however, conquered the first 
impression, and, taking her by the hand, he hurried bee? x pad for- 
ward. A turn ph se great gallery suddenly brought before them an 
object so new unexpected to Ida, that she could scarce forbear. ex- 
claiming when she herself at the door of the inspector’s house, » 
log-hut, neatly and substantially constructed. Adolf, remarking her 
wonder, exclaimed, with all the conscious superiority of infant know- 
ledge, “‘ Ah! if you only saw Sahla! papa’s house there is a palace to 
this, and there are streets and houses, and a windmill! Oh! this is a 
shabby mine, not to be compared to dear Salila !” 

As he spoke they entered the house, which consisted of two apart- 
ments, one of which, filled with books and instruments of science, was 
occupied by the inspector, while the other, a sort of kitchen, was pre- 
ist for the use of the children. Adolf, after insisting on sharing with 

is new playmate (whose slight figure gave her, in male attire, an abso- 
lutely childish appearance) a supper, somewhat more inviting than the 
rye bread and bluck beer she had left behind, complained of being sleepy ; 
and the inspector, sipwess | a grave blessing on his infant head, (in 
which the good man included his worse’than orphan comrade), retired 
to his own a 

No sooner was his father gone, than little Adolf, forgetting his drows:- 
ness, began te tel! a thousand stories about Cobolds and Mineneckers, 
and good people; all of whom, he said, he-saw or heard e night, 
and from whose visits he hoped the society of a companicn weuld release 
him. Ida, too heavy at heart to laugh at the childish list of supernatura! 

uaintance, had recourse to her rosary ; and recommending to the little 
Lutheran (who had never before seen such a plaything) to say a prayer 
for every bead till he fell asleep, put him to bed, availing herself of his 
still unconquered dislike of her complexion, to spread her own mattrass 
at a little distance on the floor. 

Here, at length, sleep visited her wearied frame, and her slumbers 
(broken only occasionally by the infant voice of Adolf, muttering his 
childish but efficacious orisons) continued till she herself was conscious 
they had be@h protracted, and, on opening her eyes, fully expected to be 
rebuired by the bright blaze of day. 

It was a painful moment that recalled her, by the darkness around, to 
a sense of her situation; but impatient to meet Casimir, of whom she 
had as yet enjoyed but a transient glimpse, conquered her dejection ; 
and, striking a light, she awoke her little companion, and giving him his 
breakfast, (her share of which she reserved to partake it with Casimir, ) 
she consigned him to his father, and awaited the arrival of her lover, 
who had promised to come and conduct her to the scene of their mutua! 
labours. The sight of him in his coarse miner’s dress, the paleness of 
confinement, increased by the rays of the lamp he held in his hand 
proved almost too much for her; but his unaltered smile cheered her ; 
and there was a radiance in his bright black eye since yesterday, that 
spoke of hope and happiness ! 


Casimir was able to contrive that they should be uninterrupted during 
a great part of this day, and it was spent in discussing their prospects, 
and weighing the advantages held out by continued concealment or im- 
mediate discovery. The former, exposed to irksome confinement and 
inevitable delay; but the latter threatened possible destruction to their 
hopes, and was therefore more formidable. The inspector, though a 
worthy and humane man, must, as a parent, entertain high ideas of pa- 
rental authorit:, and was not likely to sanction the union of an only 
child without the consent of her father; nay, would probably insist on 
delivering her up to him immediately. It was, therefore, advisable to 
endeavour to secure an interest in his breast, by continued kindness to 
his child; and they agreed, at all events, to defer discovery till the ap- 
proaching festival should bring down to the mine a priest, to whom, in 
confession at least, if not otherwise, the secret might be confided. 

During the intervening month, Casimir and Ida (whose tete-a-tetes 
were usually confined to a few short moments in proceeding to, or re- 
turning from their labours) indemnified themselves for the restraint im- 
posed by the presence of their parties, by establishing, through the 
interesting child “by whom they were almost constantly accom- 
panied, a medium of intercourse as delightful as it was unsuspected. 
Tales of love and chivalry related by Casimir, (and which socn 
eclipsed in the mind of his young auditor the fairy and goblin legends 
of ruder narrators,) found a no less enthusiastic listener in Ida, 
who saw in her lover the hero of every romance, and read in the perils 
each experienced for his mistress, a faint reflection of the heroic daring 
of her own devoted Casimir; while Ida’s encomiums on love and con- 
stancy, nay, sometimes even her heartfelt expressions of fond attachment 
to the child on whom they were sincerely lavished, were interpreted as 
more than half addressed to one, who might have found it difficult under 
other circumstances to extort them. In short, that mental sunshine, 
which is altogether independent even of the smiles of nature, played so 
brightly across their darkling path, that each viewed with awe and anx- 
iety the approach of a period which might restore.them to light and 
liberty, at the possible expense of at least a tempo separation. 

The festival which was to decide their fate (one of the most solemn 
of the Romish church, ) occurred during our visit to the Mining district, 
and we were advised on no account to quit N—— without witnessing 
the brilliant spectacle of the illumination of the mine, and the perform- 
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ance of high mass in its lofty and-spacious chapel, whose intrinsic mag- | pins. His guide now beckoned to Peter, in silence, te pick up the nine- 
| pins, and went his way. Trembling in every joint, Peter did not venture 


nificence might put to shame the richest shrines of our upper world. 

We went 
day might not rob the subterranean spectacle of any of its brilliancy ; and 
highly as my expectations had been raised, they not disappointed. 
The blaze of the torches, reflected by the innume particles of silver 
ore that lined the roof and walls of the galleries, was absolutely daz- 
zling; while the deep shadows beyond their immediate influence would 
have been studies for a Rembrandt. 

The chapel, when we first looked into it, at that early hour was crowd- 
ed with miners waiting for admission to the confessional; among the 
last of whom, I remembered seeing a very dark but handsome boy lean- 
ing against g pillar, in evident agitation. I had followed the inspection 
into some distant workings, to see various effects of light and shadow 
and natural phenomena, rendered more apparent by the increased illu- 
tuination, and did not return till a bell had given notice ef the approach- 
ing commencement of mass. 

The crowd in the chapel was rather increased than diminished ; but it 
had spontaneously divided, leaving at the altar only the venerable white- 
haiveay priest, before whom knelt a handsome young miner, and the same 
slender dusky boy, whose dark skin was now, however, mocked and be- 
trayed to be factitious, by a redundant profusion of the finest flaxen hair, 
which swept as he knelt on the dark rocky floor of the chapel. 


Murmurs and whispers ran around the assembly; and on seeing the | 


inspector advance, the priest, in a dignified voice, inquired if any impe- 
diment prevented the administration of the sacrament ef marriage to the 
pair now kneeling to receive it; long afhanced in the sight of Heaven, 


and thus miraculously brought together to complete a violated contract? | 


No one presumed to contravene or question the propriety of the ordi- 
nance, till the half fainting bride, blushing through all her nut-brown dye, 
glanced at her strange habiliments, and with maiden modesty faltered, 
«No, not in these!” 

The appeal was irresistible, and as soon as maas had been celebrated, 
a messenger was despatched by the kind inspector. to the village above, 
for a female peasant’s dress of the country, in which Ida looked absolute- 
ly enchanting. e . 

It was not alone a bridal dress that this embassy procured. It brought 
friends to grace the nuptials, whom fate had strangely conspired to bring 
that day to N : 

Ida had conjured the gipsies to lighten as soon as possible her father’s 
anxieties, by acquainting him with her safety, though not with her re- 
treat; but the communication had been delayed, and it was only the ap- 





| 


neatly in the morning, that the previous splendors cf | todisobey, and at times he cast a stolen glance at the players; whose 


long beards and slashed doublets were not at all in the present fashion.— 
By degrees his looks grew bolder; he took particular notice. of every 
thing around him; among other things observing a tankard near him 
filled with wine, whose odour was excellent, he took a good draught. It 
seemed to inspire him with life; and whenever he began to feel tired 
with running, he applied with fresh ardour to the tankard, which always 
renewed his strength. But finally it quite overpowered him and he fell 
asleep. ) 

When he next opened his eyes, he found himself on the grass plot 
again, in the old spot where he was in the habit of feeding his goats.— 
He rubbed his eyes, he looked round, but could see neither dog nor flock ; 
he was surprised at the long rank grass that grew about him, and at 
trees and shrubs which he had never before seen. He shook his head 
and walked a little father, looking for the old sheep paths, and the hil- 
locks and reads, where he used daily to drive his flock; but he could find 
no traces of them left. Yet he saw the village just before him; it was 
the same Sittendorph; and scratching his head, he hastened at a quick 
pace down the hill to inquire after bis flock. 

All the people whom he met going into the place were singers to 
him, were differently dressed, and even spoke in a different style to his 
old neighbors. When he asked about his goats, they only stared at him, 
and fixed their eyes upon his chin. He put his hand umconciously to his 


| mouth, and, to his great surprise, found that he had got a beard, at least 


a foot long. He now began to think that both he and all the world 
about him were in a dream; and yet he knew the mountain for that of 


| the Kyffhausen (fur he had just come down it) well enough. And there 


were the cottages with their gardens and gra:s plets, much as he had left 


| them. Besides the lads who had all collected around him, answered to 


| 
| 





| 
| 


the enquiry of a passenger, what place it was, “ Sittendorf, Sir.” 
Still shaking his head, he went further into the village to look for his 
own house. He found it, but greatly altered for the worse; a strange 


| goatherd, in an old tattered frock, lay before the door, and near him his 


old dog, which growled and shewed its teeth at Peter when ke called 
him. He went through the entrance which had once a door, but all 
within was empty and deserted; Peter staggered like a drunken man 
out of the house, and called for his wife and children by their names.— 
But no one heard him, and no-one gave him any answer. 

Soon, however, a crowd of women and children got round the inquisi- 
tive stranger with a long hoary beard, aud asked him what he wanted. 


pearance of the faithful Natalia, who had remained concealed for some- | Peter thought it such a strange kind of a thing to stand before bis own 


time after her escape from the castle of Metzinska, that at length led him 
to a knowledge of his daughter's fate. With a heart softened by long 
anxiety and parental remorse, he was now arrived at the mouth of the 
mine, followed by the faithful nurse, and attended by the reconciled Ya- 
ainski, who had also at length gained tidings of their brother (whom they 
concluded in a foreign country with his bride,) from one of the bandi:ti 
who had escaped on the seizure of the others, and was glad to purchase 
indemnity on his return to his native country by such interesting intelli- 
ence. 
' The Yaninski were amply furnished with pardons and letters rehabili- 
tation. Stephanotf came loaded with wealth to reward his daughter’s 
benefactors and rich dresses to adorn her person—but it was in the pea- 
sant’s dress of the mining district that she gave her hand to Casimir, 
and in that dress she has sworn to keep the anniversary of her 
WEDDING UNDER GROUND! 


rrr 
SPECIMENS OF THE GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
PETER KLAUS THE GOATHERD.*® 


In the village of Sittendorf, at the foot of a mountain, lived Peter 
Klaus, the Goatherd, who was in the habit of pasturing his flock upon 
the Kyffhausen hills. Towards evening he generally let them browse 
upon a green plot not far off, surrounded with an old ruined wall, from 
which he could take a muster of his whole flock. 

For some days past he had observed that one of his prettiest goats, 
soon aftet its arrival at this spot, usually disappeared, nor joined the 
fold again until late in the evening. He watched her again and again, 
and at last found that she slipped through a gap in the old wall, whither 
he followed her. It led into a passage, which widened as he went into 
a cavern; and here he saw the goat employed in picking up the oats 
that fell through some crevices in the place above. He looked up, shook 
his ears at this odd shower of corn, but could discover nothing. Where 
the deuce could it come from? At length he heard over his head the 
neighing and trampling of horses; he listened; and concluded that the 
oats must have fallen through the manger when they were fed. The 
poor goatherd was sadly puzzled what to think of these horses in this un- 
inhabited part of the mountain, but so it was, for the groom making 
his appearance, without saying a word beckoned him to follow him.— 
Peter obeyed, and followed him up some steps, which brought him into 
an open court-yard, surrounded by old walls. At the side of this was a 
still more spacious cavern, surrounded by rocky heights, which only ad- 
mitted a kind of twilight through the over-hanging trees and shrubs. He 
went on, and came toa smooth shaven green, where he saw twelve 
ancient knights, none of whom spoke a word, engaged in playing at nine- 





‘ This seems to have suggested to Washington Irving the idea of his Rip Van 
Winkle. 
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house, inquiring for his own wife and children, as well as about himself, 
that, evading these inquiries, he pronounced the first name that came 
into his head: “ Kurt Steffen, the blacksmith?”’ Most of the spectators 
were silent, and only looked at him wistfully, till an old woman at last 


| said: ‘* Why, for these twelve years he has been at Sachsenburg; 


} 


| 


—————— 


whence, I suppose, you are not come to day” “Where is Valentine 
Meier, the tailor?’”’ “‘ The Lord rest his soul!” cried ancther old wo- 


| man, leaning npon her crutch, ‘“‘he has been lying more than these 


fifteen years in a house he wil! never leave.” 

Peter recognized in the speakers, two of his young neighbors, who 
seemed to have grown old very suddenly, but he had no inclination to 
inquire any further. At this moment there appeared, making her way 
though the crowd of spectators, a sprightly young woman, with a year- 
old baby in her arms, and a girl about four, taking hold of her hand, all 
three as like his wife he was seeking for, as possible. ‘ What are your 
names ?”’ he inquired in a tone of great surprise. ‘‘ Mine is Maria.”— 
“And your father’s?” continued Peter. “God rest his soul! Peter 
Klaus, to be sure. It is now twenty years since we were all looking for 
bim, day and night, upon the Kyffhausen; for his flock came home 
without him, and I was then,” continued the woman, “only seven years 
old.’ 

The goatherd could no longer bear this: ‘“‘ I am Peter Klaus,” he said, 
“ Peter, and no other;” and he took his daughter’s child and kissed it— 
The spectators appeared struck dumb with astonishment, until first one, 
and then another began to say, ‘Yes, indeed this is Peter Klaus! 
Welcome, good neighbor, after twenty years absence, welcome home !”” 


JOHAN VON PASSAW. 


It is related by Martin Luther, that a certain uobleman had once a 
young and beautiful wife, whom he had the misfortune to lose, and he 
buried her. A short time afterwards, as the baron and his page were 
sleeping in the same chamber, there came daring the night the spirit of 
his deceased lady, and leaned over her lord’s bed as if she were in the 
act of conversing with him. This was wituessed only by the page who 
saw her also come a second time, and then unable longer to disguise his 
fears, he inquired of his master what was the reason of a womans figure, 
arrayed in white garments; appearing every night at his bed side. His 
lord replied by saying, that he was in the habit of sleeping all night long 
and that he bad seen nothing. But on the ensuing night he kept bimself 
awake, as well as his page, and behold! his dsceased wife made her 
appearance. Her lord inquired who she was, and what it was she 
wanted. She said she was his own wife, his faithful housewife. He 
then inquired, Are you not now dead and buried?” She ansyan 
« Yes! it was on account of your curse, and your many sins, thac d, 
and was compelled to die ; but if you be sincere in your wish tohave me 
restored to you, I may again become your faithful housewife.”” Her 
husband answered that he should be content provided she cou!d do so.— 
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She then explained and forewarned him, that he must not curse as he had 


again be doomed to die. He 
‘would not; aud she was restored to his arms as form- 


at his table, and bore him several 


: 
i 
g 
a 
Ta 


few guests, and having su , he requested his wife to bring some ex- 

that had, from a little chest in the other room. 
It was sometime before she returned, when her nusband becoming impa- 
tient, uttered the fatal curse, and she disappeared in a moment. Think- 
ing she had gone out again, he went and scught for her in her chamber, 
but she was not there. There indeed he found part of the dress she 
bad on; the otker part had eo. a small portion only being met 
with in the chest é6ver which she had been leaning; but his wife was no 
where to be found, and was never again seen. 





THE SCHEMING WIDOW. — 


BY MRS*CAROLINE F. ORNF. 





Instvuct het *. 2 6 ew ee wt . 
What nets to spread, what subtle baits to lay. 
e Roscommon. 

“ Clarence,” said Martha Stafford, addressing her brother as he en- 
tered the drawing-room, “TI have just received a letter from my friend 
Virginia Falian, informing me of the death of her aunt, with whom she 
has resided ever since she lost her parentt, and who was the only rela- 
tive in the world to whom she could look for advice and protection.” 

“ Virginia Falian! I do not recollect her.” 

“Tt ia ue that you never saw her, but I have repeated to you twenty 
times how beautiful she is, and how very amiable ; knowing, however, 

_your indifference to the ladies, I am not surprised that it should escape 
your recollection. Now, brother, if you have no objection, I wish to in- 
vite her to spend a few weeks with us.” 

He made no reply, but she knew how to interpret an almost imper- 
ceptible shrug of his shoulders and a sight elevation of his eye- 
brows. 

“T know,” resumed his sister, “‘ that your aversion to female visiters 
has increased since the little voluble Clarinda Liston was here, who 
talked and sung so poecnuays Be assured that Virginia will be the 
last person to annoy you with her colloquial or musical powers, though 
highly gifted with both.” te Py . 

“ That is certainly a recommendation. Invite her to come, if you 
please. As I expect to be absent the whole of next week, I shall escape 
a part of the infliction.” 

“‘No you won't, Clarence. As you will pass directly by her deor, 
when teturn you must invite her to take a seat in your chaise, for I 
should nt wonder if she have not money enough in the world to pay her 

e. 

“ But she will object to the mode of conveyance you propose.” 

‘<Not in the least. I have often described you to her, and she proba- 
bly regards you much in the same light as I do uncle Reginald, who could 
not be compelled to wink if he thought it proper he should not, if a glit- 
tering sword were brandished before his eyes. Will you promise to call 
and take her ?” 

“I hate to be crowded.” 

“Crowded! Why, Virginia is less than I am, and you are not over 
corpulent. I shall write to her immediately, and tell her you will call 
for her.” 

“Do as you like. If she does not talk too much, I think I shall be 
able to endure the penance.” 

“T hae half a mind to tell her what you say. I should not be sur- 
prised, however, if you should make a wife of her yet.” 
“Tt must take a great deal to surprise you, then.” 

* * * * * 7 * 

The day that Martha Stafford expected her brother to return, she seated 
herself at a window which commanded a prospect of the high-road. The 
rattling of every carriage drew her eyes from the sewing, and quickened the 
beatings of her heart. The s with which she watched began to 
deepen to a feeling almost aed, whee the entrance of Mra. Arlington, 
a young and handsome widow, who being, as she said, disgusted with 
the bustle of the city, had recently purchased a fine villa about a quarter 
of a mile distant, served in a measure to divert her attention. 

“‘T am expecting that my friend Virginia Falian will come with my 
brother,” “i Martha, after the usual complimentary inquiries had been 
inte . 

“« What, the young lady I have heard you describe as being so amiable 
and so lovely !” 

“ The very same,” 

‘You surprise me. I suspect you did not consider how changeable 
young men are, when you sent the invitation.” 

“ No, it never occurred to me, I assure you, and if it had, it would not 
have i ced me in the least.” 

a then so sure of Atherton’s constancy ?”’ 

“ By no means sure of it, though I feel quite a comfortable persuasion 
in my own mind respecting it.”’ 

“ You certainly have sufficient attractions to fix the heart of any man, 


AL face, and a beautiful one, will sometimes have a surprising 
effect.” 

‘Even if I could bring myself to doubt Atherton, which I cannet 
easily do, still [ have so much confidence in Virginia’s friendship, as to 
believe she would rejectiaay overture which would interfere with my 
happiness.” % 

“Your knowledge of the human heart is limited as yet. Half a dozen 
years hence, you may have a different opinion, as regards the stability of 
man’s love and woman's friendship. Atherton is rich, , and 
remarkably pleasing in his address—three things not to be :egarded with 
indifference by a portionless girl. Even should Atherton remain con- 
stant and Virginia true, still another danger lurks in your path.” 

“ Pray, what can that be ?”’ 

“ Your brother—do you think he is invulnerable ?” 

“To love I do—I wish he were not.”’ 

‘‘ Is it possible that you can wish so, when should he die unmarried you 
will inherit the whole ot his property?” 

‘* Most sincerely Ido. Even should I remain unmarried, I have pro- 
perty enough of my own to make me comfortable.” 

“Yes, certainly, with economy. Ten thousand dollars is a pretty 
furtune, but I have heard that your brother has more than ten times that 
sum.” 

“ And if ten times ten could be added, few things would give me so 
much pleasure as to see him united to Virginia. Yet I have not one se- 
rious thought that it will ever happen, for as I have said before, Cla- 
ppnte is not a person to fall in love, ur, perhaps I may add, to be 

Vv Pl 

‘* How can youspeak thus? He is certainly rather a handsome man 
—handsome enough for any reasonable woman.” 

“No,no, Mrs. Arlington—well #s I love my brother, you cannot per- 
suade me that he is handsome.” 

“ What? don’t you think he has a good eye?” 

“Yes, his eyes are expressive—remarkably so—but one good feature 
is not enough to constitute a handsome fuce.”’ 

“His mouth, too, especially when he smiles and discloses those fine 
teeth of his, I think is beautiful; and a man with fine eyes, fine teeth 
and a handsome mouth, may, I am sure, be loved. But that is nothing 
if his heart, as you represent it to be, is formed ef adamant.” 

““T merely represent it to be unsusceptible of love. There is nota 
single othertender or generous emotion to which it is not open.” 

‘‘ Then there must be some particular reason for his being so cold—[ 
wish you would tell me whatit is?” 

“ Perhaps he thinks he is too old to fall in love.”’ 


At this moment, Mr. Stafford’s chaise came in sight, and while Mar- 
tha exclaimed, * Virginia is with him‘” with airy step and bounding 
heart she ran to the door to welcome them. Mrs. Arlington in the 
mean time stole a look at the mirror, and while she contemplated the 
dark, lustrous eyes, and the rich bloom of the well-rounded cheeks which 
it reflected, she did not wholly despair of making Mr. Stafford sensible 
that she had a heart. In spite of the fullness of her self-complacency, 
when upon Virginia’s entrance she found that Martha had not extolled 
her beauty and grace beyond their desert, a pang of jealousy visited her 
bosom. She met Mr. Stafford with one of her sweetest smiles, and al- 
though she deemed it good policy to listen to his sister’s inquiries relative 
to his journey and health, rather than to make any herself, she contrived 
to throw such an air of solicitude into her countenance during the time, 
and looked so happy while listening to his auspicious answers, that had 
he been a vain man, he must have been exceedingly flattered ; as it was, 
her airs were lavished without effect, and even without exciting notice.— 
When the usual compliments were over, Mrs. Arlington seated herself 
somewhat apart, that she might be the better able to observe whether 
Virginia’s charms would have power to produce any change in Mr. Staf- 
ford’s manner. The result was satisfactory. He was polite and atten- 
tive to her—the same as he was to other ladies, but whoever wished to 
see the smile Mrs. Arlington considered so beautiful, could be best satis- 
fied when he addressed, or listened to his sister. Martha watched her 
brother nearly as sedulously as the widow, and from being more famil- 
iarly acquainted with his character, was able to draw her conclusions 
with greater accuracy, Her judgmeat she thought might possibly be 
biased by her secret wishes, yet she could net help thinking that he 
treated Vieginia with more deference than he was accustomed to assume 
in his intercourse with ladies of her youthful age. 

Mrs. Arlington returned home soon efter tea, and had the felicity of 
being accompanied by Mr. Stafford. Her genius was ever fertile in 
forming plo's, but the one she at present had under consideration she 
deemed so important that it cost her a sleepless night. Its ultimate de- 
sign was to procure Mr. Stafford for a husband, and although she was 
by no means deficient in vanity, she did not think it safe to trust excla- 
sively to the power of beauty or the fascination of manners. She rather 
looked upon these as a kind of artillery to play off at particular seasons. 
As so dangerous a rival as Virginia taken the field, she concluded no 
time was to be lost, and determined to commence operations immediate- 
ly. As soon as she had breakfasted, therefore, her first care was to send 
an invitation for Mr. Stafford, his sister, and Virginia, to take tea with 
her that afternoon. She likewise sent for Mr. Atherton, the gentleman 
who was engaged to Martha Stafford, and a Mr. Mulgrave, whom she 
knew tobe in search of a rich wife. Mrs. Arlington’s bealth was so 
excellent, that the loss of a night’s sleep had failed to impair her bloom, 
and when dressed to receive we visitors, she imagined if less youthful, 
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she was quite as beautiful as Virginia. While in the full enjoyment of 
this persuasion, happening to look out of the window, she saw Mr. 
Munsey in his weather-beaten sulky, slowly driving up the avenue that 
led to the house. What was to be done? It had long been a current 
report that he wished to obtain her for a wife, and she was pas- 
sionately fond of splendor and show, so much #0) simp order to gratif, 
that propensity, she had made large encroach pon a very hand- 
some fortune, (at least, it was so whispered,) many people were of the 
opinion that he would succeed, as he was immensely rich. This opin- 
ion was well known to Mrs. Arlington, and although she stren de- 
nied that he ever made her any proposal of marriage, as they had 
known to have several private interviews, and as she did not choose to 
assign any other reason for them, her denial had little weight with the 
match-making portion of the community. It would be particularly vex- 
atious for Mr. Stafford to meet him at her house, as she knew that gen- 
tleman’s sense of honor to be such, that even were his heart engaged, 
he would make no effort to supplant another. The bare suspicion of 


such an ement, would be ply of f to ward off all the in- 
sidious which she moitated. . Arlington said what was 


true, when she denied any intention of marrying Mr. Munsey; neverthe- 
less their negotiations were of sucha nature she could not venture to af- 
front him. Only one expedient presented itself. She hastily wrote a 
few lines to Miss Statford, stating that indisposition occasioned by her 
having slept but little the preceding night, and which she had unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to combat, enforced her to the disagreeable necessity 
of requesting her and her brother, and Miss Falian, to defer their visit 
until the ensuing day. Mr. Munsey had by this time been ushered into 
the or, whom she welcomed with every demonstration of joy and 
satisfaction. 

“I am rejoiced to see you look so well,” said she. “It appears tome 
that you look rnuch better than usual.” 

é, as to that, I am pretty much afterthe old sort, I believe.” 

‘* You have not dined to-day, sir, 1 suppose ?”’ 

“No, ma’am, no—I Saat the new tavern half-a-dozen miles back 
here, but I am told that they charge amazing high, so Ie’en passed on 
and said nothing, for a penny saved is as good as a penny earned, you 
know, ma’am.” % 

“ Certainly it is. You did perfectly right. We have dined, but Dor- 
othy can vows | yeusomething nice in a few minutes.” : 

“No, no—give me alittle of any thing that comes to band, as I don’t 
care to wait—for to tell the plain truth, thinking I might possibly take 
dinner at the tavern, I went without my breakfast that I might eat my 
money’s worth.” 

“‘ You were very thoughtful and very prudent, sir.” 

“ Yes, yes—let me alone for that, I know how to save as well as the 
best of ’em.” 

Mrs. Arlington now perceived that her messenger was approaching, 
whose report she wished to receive privately, but Mr. Munsey bent upon 
informing her of his adrointness on several occasions at bargain-making, 
seized her gown with his thumb and finger and compelled her to remain. 
John presented himself at the door. 

“Tt is se pleasant,” said he, “that Mr. Stafford and the ladies have 
walked over to pine-grove, and do not intend to return home, bet come 
immediately here.” 

“ Very well, give me the billet and retire.” 

“‘ That is what [ cannot do, ma’am, for I left it with Linda, and she 
promised to give it to Miss Stafford the moment she came home.” 

“ You did so.” : 

“ Yes ma’am—lI am not one of those that does things by halves.” 

“ Mrs. Arlington was now involved in a new difficulty. She had 
written that she was ill, an assertion that her looks would prove false. 
While contriving how to extricate herself, Mr. Munsey was summoned 
to dinner, a mandate which the good man obeyed with a great deal of 
alacrity. She took the opportunity of his absence toconfer with a more 
dextrous and confidential servant than he whom she had employed to 
carry her billet, in order to devise some means to recover it without ex- 
citing suspicion. ' 

“ You understand,” said she, following him to the door, “that you 
are not to demand it inmy name.” 

“ Yes, madam, I understand, but I fear if I demand it in my own, it 
will be to no purpese.”” 

“ But you can intimate that Miss Stafford sent for itherself. You can 
say that she is here and wishes to see it, and she doubtless will be here 
by that time.” 

‘Give yeurself no uneasiness, madam, I will engage to recover it in 
the manner you wish. 

Having once more enforced the necessity of precautiou, she retired to 
the of tc ruminate on some means to prevent her expected guests 
wad taoting that Mr. Munsey had arrived. After a few wensestite a 
satisfactory smile flitted over her features, and she murmured, “ Yes, I 
think this will do,” as she arose, and proceeded to the rocm where Mr. 
Munscy was still deeply engaged at the table. 

«Shall you succeed in making a comfortable meal, sir?” 

“ Dear , yes. Hunger is an excellent sauce, you know, and I 
was liberally supplied with it.” 

“Excuse me one oe ws — as she beheld John, her second 
messenger, coming up the gravel walk. _ 

She held wet bar bend for the billet. 

“ T have not obtained it’ said he. “I met Linda a hundred reds from 
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said, and appeared to be in a great hurry 
shilling to go back and get the billet, she would not go.” 

“You must go again when she returns, for the billet must be had.— 
New, John, there must be some way contrived to entice Mr. Munsey «- 
way this afternoon. I have several reasons for net wishing him to meet 
Mr. Stafford. Cannot you come in and drop a word about angling? Ic 
isas that he is very fond of, I believe.” 

“Yes, madam, I think that I can say something that will tempt him 
to go.” 


Mrs. Arlington rejoined her guest, and in a few minutes John appear- 
ed at the door. 


“If I can be spared this afternoon,” said he, “I should like to go up 
to the great brook and try for some trout.”’ 


“ a, repeated Mr. Munsey, “do your brooks round here afford 
trout 7” 


“ Yes sir, plenty of them.” 

“If you go, I should like to g> with you, then, if you can furnish me 
with a fishing rod. But we will, if you please,” turning to Mrs. Arling- 
ton, ‘talk over acertain matter first.” 

“By no means. The afternoon is fast wearing away, and we can dis- 
cuss the affair in question, just as well to-morrow.” 


‘ 
: 
: 
‘ 
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“No, no—’tis a maxim with me to attend to business first, and to con- — 


sult my ease and pleasure afterwards.” 

She was vexed at his determination, for she was now every moment 
expecting the arrival of her guests. There was no alternative, however, 
and she was obliged to submit. Fortune was favorable. The business 
was discussed to their mutual satisfaction, John stood waiting on the green 
= his fishing rod for Mr. Munsey to join him, and they were not yet in 
sight. 

‘Don’t hurry and fatigue yourself about returning to tea,” said she, 
as she led the way to the door that she might expedite his departure. 

“QT shall be back in good season,” he replied, “ for I am acquainted 


with the Mr. Stafford you are expecting this afternoon, and should like 
to have a little chat with him.” 


Mrs. Arlington bit her lips with vexation; she had hoped that he had 
not noticed what the servant said when he returned from Mr. Stafford’s, 
as he bad forborne to make any rematk concerning it at the time.’’ 

‘If that be your intention,” said she, witha forced smile, I will net 
detain you.” 

She caught a glimpse of Mr. Stafford and his two companions as she 
spoke, and not caring to be seen tete a tete in the door-way with Mr. 
Munsey, she hastily withdrew into the parlor. 

“Mr. Stafford is coming this minute,” said he calling after her, “E 
have a great mind to give up going now.” 

The lady made no reply, and after hesitating a few moments, he 
joined the impatient John. 

It may not be amiss to advert to what Mrs. Arlington hoped would be 
the result of bringing the five persons she had invited to be her guests 
that afternoon, within the sphere of each othe1’s influence, and her own. 
We have already observed that Mr. Mulgrave was in pursuit of a rich 
wife, and although Miss Stafford’s fortune would by no means answer 
the magnificent ideas he had formed in that respect, she resolved to in- 
troduce her to him as a candidate for his favor. It weuld she imagined, 
be unnecessary to state the exact amount of the young lady’s possessions; 
it would be better rather to speak of them in such a manner as to give 
play to his imagination. As for Martha, though she did not 
that Mulgrave would speedily be able to withdraw her affections 
Atherton, and fix them on himself, yet she believed that her remarks te 
her the day previous had been sufficient to awaken a watchfulness which 
might lead to jealousy and possibly (though of this she was less sanguine 
it might induce her to play off a few airs of coquetry, by way of ex 
ment, which would probably awaken in Atherton a spirit of retaliation. 
Mrs. Arlington knew that Atherton had formerly been a professed admi- 
rer of female beauty, and although like many of its gested admirers, 
when he came to select a lady whom he intended for his future compan- 
ion in life, he had not chosen one remarkable for her personal charms, 
she had hopes that the extraordinary beauty of Virginia would re-awaken 
this original propensity. As for Mr. Stafford, so devotedly attached was 
he to his sister, that she knew, should Virginia receive this supposed at- 
tention of Atherton with favor, it would be sufficient to draw upon her-~ 
self the whole weight of his indignation. Unfortunately she did not 
consider that the springs and wheels by whose agency she expected to 
weave the golden tissue of her fortunes, might not prove to be absolutely 
under her control, but that, should she succeed in putting them in motion, 
how wild soever might be their evolutions, they might continue to obey 
the impulse which first propelled them without her being able to apply 
any check or counteracting power, until they had formed around her a 


net, from whose entanglements she would find it impossible to extricate 
herself. 


She was somewhat chagrined by perceiving that Virginia looked far- 


more beautiful than the day preceding; but this feeling was impercepa- 
ble to her guests, all of whom she welcomed with the utmost cordiality. 
It was not long before Atherton was seen approaching on horsebaek.— 
He resided several miles distant, and was ignorant of Virginia’s arrival. 
“ Now is the time,” said Mrs. Arlington, in a low voice 
Stafford, “to observe the effect of your friend’s charms.” 







Martha blushed, but replied that she was free from appre 
Although hardly conscious of it herself, the insinuations of Mrs. Arling- 
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attentions to her, and being a great adept in what is usually called 
“small talk,” the kind -which he considered most acceptable to a lady, 
chatted away almost incessantly. Suddenly lowering his voice, he 
commenced making inquiries ing Virginia. 
“See,” said Mrs. Arlington, “Miss Stafford is at whispers with Mr. 
Magers fear it will make you jealous.” 
“Yours fears are , Madam, I am not inclined to jealousy.” 
“I should not much relish such an avowal, were I in Martha’s place. 
My. maxim is no eens no love ” 
“ en rate Is not be j 
F very ene to be jealous of ; for observation compels me to admit 
the odium which has been thrown on us with no unsparing hand, that a 
showy outside ugually makes a deeper impression upon the female heart 
than the whole catalogue of virtues, in one individual, could 
possibly effect. What say you, Miss Falian?” 
“« That « heart which could be won by merely a showy exterior, cannot, 
to say the least, be one of those marble hearts we sometimes read 


z 


of such a butterfly.” 


ius, Arlington addressed herself principally to Atherton and Virginia, 
until she succeeded in engaging them in conversation, and then drew off 
to devote her attention more exclusively to the guest who absorbed near- 
ly all her thoughts, and who had thus far remained almost silent. She 
‘was a woman of strong mind, and possessed an almost unbounded ver- 
— of talent, which enabled her, while she read with a single glance, 
the characters of those with whom she chanced to associate, to adapt 
her opinions and tastes to theirs in a manner which seldom failed to flat- 
ter.their pride or their vanity. Mr. Stafford, who was as quick-sighted 
as and as deeply read in the human heart, afforded her full scope 
for the exercise of all the tact of which she was mistress, and as there 
are few gratifications more delightful than to find talents which we are 
conscious of 9 perms drawn forth and brought into easy play, so Mrs. 
Arlington had seldom passed an hour more pleasantly than the one she 
now spent in nearly uninterrupted conversation with Mr. Stafford. One 
thing was certain, and she had acuteness enough to guess at the truth— 
he, on the present occasion formed a more decided opinion in favor of her 
sense and other endowments, than he had ever entertained before. She 
exulted the more in her success, as she had never before received from 
him, even a tacit acknowledgment, that he thought her superior to the 
generality of. her sex, whom, as a body, she knew he considered vain and 
frivolous. She was interrupted in the full tide of her enjoyment and self- 
cengre by Mulgrave, who, looking out of the window, exclaimed, 
** What queer looking old fellow is that coming!”’ 

The guests had scarcely time to notice the look of vexation depicted 
in Mrs. Arlington’s countenanee, before their attention was diverted by 
the entrance of Mr. Munsey, Nodding to the rest of the company, he 

cordially shook hands with Mr. Stafford. 

*« Mrs. Arlington told you I was here, I suppose,”’ said he. 

“No,” replied Stafford, ‘‘ I imagined you just arrived.” 

“Not tell you? You were ashamed ma’am, I suppose, to mention 
your old friend, Munsey, before fine gentlemen that wear watches and 
ruffles and such fda of tronepery,” looking diadainfully at Mulgrave. 

‘* Pardon me,” said the lady, ‘‘ I knew that you would return as soon 
as possible, and therefere forebore to awaken the impatience of your friend, 


Mr. Stafford, by mentioning your arrival.” 

She i that she saw a shade of disapprobation darken the coun- 
tenance of Stafford, but the object of flattery, so far from suspecting 
her sincerity, suffered something between a grin and a smile, to distort 
his coarse while he assured her that he should “lay nothing up 
against her.” 

“T have certainly made rather a favorable impression upon Mr. Staf- 
ford,”’ said Mis. Arlington, mentally, as the company rose to depart, 
“‘ and if I can only once thoroughly engage his affections, I know that 
they will be engaged for life.” 

Mulgrave had been assiduous in his attentions to Martha Stafferd, and 
such was his vanity that he imagined that he had advanced far in her 
good graces, till the illusion was dispelled by her refusing a seat in a 

barouche, which he had hired expressly for the accommodation 
of the heiress whom Mrs. Arlington had promised to introduce to him 
the first time he honored her with a visit. During their walk home, 
extire confidence was restored between Atherton and Martha, which the 
arts of Mrs. Arlington had caused a moment to waver, and which might 
have ended in an irreparabie breach between them, had the single-mind- 
ed girl had recourse to those coquetish airs, for the trial of her lover's 
constancy, which too ‘many have practiced to their deep and lasting re- 
Several sed before Martha happened to be alone with her bro- 
= a a Fnquired with considerable solicitude, what he thought of 

irgi 


“T have hardly thought of her, at all,” he replied. 
«‘ But is she not very beautiful 7” 
** J do not profess to be a judge of beauty.” 






position than 


the possession of which I cannot boast. 


ing 1” 








“ Bat you are a judge. There is Mrs, Arlington, you will certainly 
some.” 
, though slight- 


allow her to be 


He made no reply, but she thought his color hei 
ly. Subsequently scarce a day passed, during w she had not occa- 
sion to remark some ipgident which tended to confirm the she 
had reluctantly adep the fascinating Mrs. Arlington had estab- 
lished a deep interest in her brother’s heart. The discovery was exceed- 
ly painful, ior she had had better opportunities to judge of that lady’s dis- 
he had ever been favored with, and she felt assured that 
she was not a person te make him happy: another circumstance height- 





ened her uneasiness—she could not but perceive that he had made an 


impression on the heart of Virginia. She not.ced with pain that her spi- 
rits had become depressed and her bloom, which had faded, returned 
only when he suddenly entered the room or happened to address her.— 
As a last alternative she determined to hint to him what she thought to 
be the state of Virginia's affections, thinking it might have the effect of 
directing his attention to her, and thus cause him to discover those ami- 


able traits in her character, which she imagined needed only to be seen 
to awaken 


admiration and love. 
Knowihg that the secret would be safe in his bosom, whatever effect 


its disclosure might have, she took anearly opportunity of execu 
Pp ee Stafford in the mean time, had 
is to 


ting her 
nearly concluded on offering 


Mrs. Arlington. He thought proper, however, to first con- 


verse with his sister on so important a subject, and for that purpose he 
sought her in her dressing-room. 
long to delay, that she had opportunity to make her disclosure first. He 
listened attentively,and in reply said that it was impossible that so young 
a girl as Virginia could have discovered aught in him to awaken love. 


His embarrassment caused him so - 


“ Girls at her age,” said he, “must be won by personal attractions, 
Mental accomplishments, al- 
lowing them to exist, wou'd be insufficient.” 

Martha zealously and eloquently maintained a contrary opinion, espe- 
cially in the case of her friend, who was, she said, as remarkable for her 
good sense and discernment, as she was for her beaury and all those 
qualities which render her sex amiable. Just as-she was concluding this 
eulogy, a billet dropped from a book which she had in her hand. On 
taking it up, she found that it was directed to herself. 

“From Mrs, Arlington,” said she, after having run her eye over its 
contents. ‘She speaks of being very ill—have you seen her this morn- 


‘Yes, but there must be some mistake, for I found and left her in ex- 
cellent health and spirits.” 


“‘ What can it mean, then? It must have been left here this morning, 


for I certainly never saw it before.” 


“Summon Linda—see what she has to say.” 

Linda speedily made her appearance. 

“ Did you leave this billet in my chamber this morning?” inquired 
Miss Stafford. 

“No ma’am.” 

“« And has there been no messenger here to-day from Mrs. Arlington?” 

“T am certain there has not.” > 

“ How could this billet get here, then? I found it in this book.” 

“ La, Miss Martha, have yon never seen that before? Joel, that lives 
with Mrs. Arlington brought it here tle very next day after Miss Falian 
arrived. Just after you and your brother and she bad gone to walk—so 
I put itinto a book, for as you are always poring over a book as it were, 
I thought it would be impossible for you to miss finding it—besides I 
made a promise like not to give it to you.” 

“* What induced you to make such a promise as that?” 

“Why, it was not more than the value ef twenty minutes, and I had 
got a good piece on my way to my cousin’s where I was to make a 
visit, that afternoon, when John, who you know, is Mrs. Arlington’s head 
servant, came running after me all of a flutter as ‘twere, inquiring for the 
billet, and offered me some money to go back and get it for him. But I 
am not a person to be bribed, for I always think that a bribe is meant to 
cover something underhand like or mischievous, so he had to go away as 
empty handed as ke came, and glad enough was I, after Dorothy told me 
what she did, for if Mrs. Arlington is a fine lady, she may cut up her 
capers without my connivance.’ 

artha, who, had she felt less anxious on her brother's account, would 
have checked her communicative attendant, resolved to suffer her to say 
what she would without remonstrance. The girl needed no encourage- 
ment, except what was implied by the silence of her mistress, and ac- 
cordingly related the whole affair as she had it from Dorothy, 
who happened to be within ear-shot at the time of Mrs. Arlington's con- 
fidential communication to John respecting the billet. Though frequent- 
ly assailed during the recital to add numerous little incidents by way of 
embellishment which were but the coinage of her own brain, she devoutly 
withstood the temptation, the presence of Mr. Stafford acting, no doubt, 
as a check to the luxuriance of her imagination. After Linda had 
withdrawn, they both remained silent for several minutes. Stafford was 
the first to speak. 

“] could not have thought,” said he, ‘‘ that circumstances so appa- 
rently trifling would have occasioned so much management.” 

Martha was ted from expressing her opinion by the re-entrance 
of Linda, who informed Stafford that an elderly gentleman was below, 
who wished to speak with him; on going down, he found the person to 
be no other than Mr. Munsey. 

“T have a bit of paper here,” said Mr. Munsey, after the usual com- 
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_ pliments had been reciprocated, “which I suppose you will have no 
- objection to sign.” 

“I can better tell that after reading it.” 

Stafford’s color deepened a little, on perceiving, that it was a note giv- 
en in the name of Mrs. Arlington, acknowledging the receipt of five hun- 
dred 3 from Mr. Munsey. 

“Ts it'Mrs. Arlington’s request that I s tmy name to it?” 

_ “T cannot say that it is, but as they say you are going to be martied to 
her, I thought you would have no manner of objection, and don’t feel ex- 
actly safe to have no name but hers to the note.” 

“No, I have no objection to signing it, though I should suppose that 
the name of a lady, who is the owner of so fine an estate, would be am- 
ply sufficient.” ; 

“You are rich, Mr. Stafford, and people say that you care less to in- 
crease your riches than some others; were it not so, as you are about to 
marry the lady, I would not venture to tell you that I have a deed of the 
whole.” 


“You have?” - ‘ 
“ Yes, I haye it here, in my pocket-book, and will show it to you.” 
“No, no—there is no occasion—I am content to take your word.” 

“Some folks thought that Z had thoughts of making a wife of her, but 
they know little about Jack Munsey to suppose he would take a woman 
for a wife, who would spend the matter of five or six hundred dollars for 
a frolick—or a ball, as the genteel sort call it. But you are naturally 
generous as a prince, so that her knack at spending, instead of being a 
stick ey your mind, will, I dare say, only make her appear noble- 

irited.’ 

vi I will sign the note,” said Stafford, “if you think it will meet Mrs. 
Arlington’s approbation.” 

“T will take it apon myself to assure you that it will, for when I de- 
murred about letting her have the money—seeing that she had no real es- 
tate to give as security—she blushed and cast down her eyes, and said, 
when she was married to Mr. Stafford, there could be no danger of my 
losing it.’ 

“ But you probably called to mind the uld proverb that ‘ there is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.’ ” 

This last piece of information evercame the delicacy which Stafford 
had before felt, and he no longer hesitated to sign the note. Having ac- 
complished the object of his visit, Mr. Munsey departed, his obtuse no- 
tions of delicacy preventing him from comprehending that what he had 
said could prove in any way derogatory to Mrs. Arlington, in the estima- 
tion of so generous a man as Mr. Stafford, who, he had been told, valued 
money so lightly as frequently to expend large sums for the relief and 
encouragement of the indigent. 

Left to his own reflections, it took Stafford but little time to decide on 
discontinuing his visits to Mrs. Arli - More than this he could not 
do, as no enclaircissement had taken place between them. It gave him 
more puin to reflect on her disappointment than toendure his own, though 
he could not prevent the thought from obtrading itself, that her mereena- 
ry feelings would be those which would suffer most severely. Mrs. Ar- 

spent some time in anxiety and suspense, which gave place to an- 

and shame u learning the truth concerning the billet and note.— 

was soon informed that Stafford had offered himself to Virginia and 
was accepted. 

In afew weeks their marriage, together with that of Atherton and 
Martha Stafiurd, was, on the same day, privately celebrated. 

Not many days from that time, Mrs. Arlington received a visit from a 
gentleman entirely unknown to her. He informed her that he had been 
requested by a person whose name he was bound to conceal, and for 
whom he acted as agent on the present occasion, to wait on her for the 
purpose of informing her that her estate, where she now resided, was 
free from any incumbrance whatever. To substantiate this assertion, he 
_ handed her os deed Feige: had matt been in the - of Mr. 
Munsey, together with a pa ing his signature, acknowledgin - 
ment in fatl of all domenta aaa he had heretofore holden Mice tony 
widow Selina Arlington. It needed little sagacity to fix on Stafford as 
the author of this unexpected liberality. He, in truth, did not feel quite 
at ease till he had made what he considered an atonement for che hopes 
he had raised and failed to fulfill. The consequent struggles she had 
with her pride, were somewhat mitigated, by reflecting on the hopeless 
poverty which must soon have overtaken her—had he been less generous 
—bound as she was in the toils of a consummate and relentless sharper. 

It is a pleasure to add, that the errors which had marked her life thus 
far, causing her so much pain and humiliation, served in future as a bea- 
con warning her to avoid those of a similar character; sojthat she subse- 
quently became as remarkable for her uniform openness as she had for- 
™m n for artifice. 

——— 
A REAL LIFE INCIDENT. 

It was in the afternoon that I embarked under the care of an “ elder- 
ly gentleman,”’ on board the Glasgow steamer, from G——. Rose- 
neath woods looked more beautiful than ever in their autumnal hues, 
Ardincaple, (albeit I believe a modern building,) quite baronial, from 
the dark shadows flung over its towers by the flying clouds, which, ere 
we had passed Greenock, came down in showers. My old friend lent 
mea cloak, he and I having the same invincibla to going be- 
low ; so sending down my dressing case to be placed by the steward in 
_ the ladies’ cabin for shelter, we made ourselves ‘snug under alarge um- 

brella,” and braved the rain. It began to grow dusk ere we appreached 
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Dumbarton, and lingering to hear the sunset retreat beat from “ Dum- 
barton drums,” I did not descend to the cabin for my dressing-case till 
the moon had risen, [ then made my way to the head ef the stairs, and 
there encountered a young lady, who, pale as death, entreated me to fol- 
low her immediately. We descended together. "3 

“ There’s an awful sight in the ladies’ cabin!” said she; ‘(and a man 
sitting there, which is very indecorous. I was just going for the stew- 
ard. There is nobody below to render assistance.” 

“What is it!” said I, drawing back alarmed. 

“Pray come away,” answered the Scotch girl; “maybe she’s not 
dead, only fainting; but the man in the corner of the cabin is fast asleep 
= tipsy, and I dare not pass the body that’s lying upon the sofa to rouse 

im.’ 

“Tam half afraid,” replied I, “let us call the steward. The impulse 
of curiosity, however, impelled me onward to the door of the cabin, and 
I looked in. The moon streamed right through the port, and flung its 
rays upon a ghastly figure extended at full length upon the’ horse-hair 
cushions. The hair of this figure was gathered back from the pallid 
brow, apparently damp and dishevelled; the soiled robe only covered ona 
shoulder, and death-like hands were clasped across the bosom; the low- 
er part of the body was wrapped in a ragged luoking shawl, no pillow 
supported the head, and the eyes were fixed and startling, absolutely 
glaring upwards in the moonlight. There sat the man, with his hat 
slouched over his brows, snoring in a heavy or drunken sleep. Horrible 
visions of men connected with Burke and Hare (the wife of the latter I 
had seen only a few days before, with a lovely infant in her arms,) came 
across me. Neither my companion nor I stirred for a moment or two; 
no one came below; there were scarcely any passengers but ourselves om 
board, and my idea was that the man we saw before us, having charge 
of a “body” from the Glasgow doctors, had become insensible from in- 
toxication of what he was about, or that he was leagued with the captain 


or steward of the packet, cr that—but a hundred unreasonable thougkts 
chased each other swiftly through my brain. 


‘« Maybe,” said the Scotch girl, “ she is in a fit—let’s see.” 

We got past the man with trembling feet; he never stirred, only mut- 
tered a sort of growl, and with heroic resolution I placed my finger on 
the pale brow of the recumbent figure. I started back with a loud 
scream, the Scotch girl ran out of the cabin, and nearly knocked down 
the captain at the foot of the staircase, he having been attracted thither 
at a bound on hearing my shriek. 

“For Gude’s sake! young leddies, what's a’ this aboot?” 

“ Lord save us!” exclaimed the Scotch girl, ‘‘there’s a dead body in 
the ladies’ cabin.” 

There was a terrible commotion at once, a perfect Babel of tongues 
(as an Irishman might observe, imagine a Scotch Babel,) and neither the 
captain nor his people could make themselves heard at all amid the 
confusion and din that the exclamation had produced. Even the drunk- 
ard was sobered, and sat up, and when he was able to collect his scatter- 
ed senses together, and when curiosity impelled the surrounding people 
to silence, a few words from him set matters all at rest. 

“ Hech, sirs!” said he, ‘“‘dinna be making aie a stramas about the 
figure head of the Kilmun steamer, that’s ganging up to Glasgow wi’ ma 
to hae adash of paint pit upon her.” 

I vow, however, that I did not recover from my fright for a long time 
—it was as good as a real ghost in its effects. 

And I vow, also, that this is not merely a “traveller’s tale,” but a“ re- 
al LIvx incident.” 


Sie ace 


Gymwnastics.—Among the Greeks and Romans, the training and ex- 
ercise of the body in different muscular feats and attitudes, formed a reg- 
ular part of their system of education; There is no doubt but that, by 
constant exercise, the several muscles of the body may be very much 
strengthened and improved ; and that, on the contrary, by disuse, they 
become soft, flaccid, and weakende. A regular exercise of the differ. 
ent muscles of the body, then, by which they are made to perform their 
various functions with firmness and precision, must be of the greatest 
consequence in contributing to the healthy and harmonious state of the 
system. This is particularly the case with the muscles of the chest, 
which perform so important a part in the function of respiration ; and it 
must be obvious, the more these muscles are strengthened and improved, 
by judicious training from childhood upwards, the more likely is it that 
the chest.will be strong and able to perform its important offices. But 
it is the same with almost every other part; the muscles of the arm 
swell out and become vigorous by regular use; and so likewise do those 
of the lower limbs. It may be remarked, that, among some classes, 
who wear heavy shoes, with stout and unyielding soles, the back muscles 
of the leg, from want of use, are thin and flaccid; whereas, those of 
their arms and shoulders, being constantly exercised, are broad, square 
and fleshy. Gymnastic exercises, therefore, should be early commenced 
with children, taking care not to push them to the least extreme, and 
not to extend them to weak and diseased children, who are unable ta 
endure such fatigue. Frst of all, the arms should be exercised, by 
swinging them in the various positions, from ten to fifteen minutes at & 
time ; then the various marches and countermarches, to exercise the 
lower limbs, should be practised ; and running, leaping, and other feats, 
may follow. At the same time, it must be kept in view, ~~... 
and exertion, when carried too far, is dangerous and hurtful to sy3- 
tem. The simpler the gymnastic exercises are, so mach the better, and 
they should never be continued till the body is exhausted with fatigue, 
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moderately pursued, they are of the most essential service to youth, 
especially to those in large cities, who have not an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the free country air. These exercises have the sanction of the great- 
est men of antiquity ; and our own great Milton, in his admirable treatise 
@m education, recommends them as a necessary part of the training of 
youth. These exercises may also be of the greatest service to adults, 
especially all those whose sedentary occupation keeps them pent up in 
cities. Caution, however, should be observed by those not previously 
habituated to such exercises, to begin with the most gentle kind, and 
accustom themselves gradually ; and this adviee is particularly to be 
observed by invalids. Neither should these exercises be ever carried to 
excess, even by the strong and robust. A certain degree of labor and 
exertion is essential to the health of the system; but severe and long- 
continued wi! ultimately shortens life. Few laborers, accustomed to 
hard and unremitting exertion, are long lived. 
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We wish it were in our power to announce some satisfactory intelli- 
gence from Washington—but, let the blame be upon what skoulders it 
gnay, it is certain that differences between the legislative and executive 
*‘ powers that be’’ have checked, if not permanently clogged the wheels 
of government. Let this difficulty have originated where it will, the 
consequences are disastrous in the greatest degree to national character 
and prosperity, and affect more or less the individual fortune of every ci- 
tizen of the Republic. Let us hope that personal and political prejudices 
may give way before patriotism, and that the evils which have already 
@ecurred may be palliated by a course of concession between the differing 
parties. 

Our city remains healthy, notwithstanding that the weather has been 
very unpropitious. Nothing, however, but extreme care and the most 
sigid attention to cleanliness, can preserve this great public blessing 
to us. 

Of business in these “ cucumber times” there is of course little to say. 
Wall street is exceedingly quiet, and stock operations are to a very limit- 
ed extent. Money is easy, but not in demand; still, as there is no excite- 
ment of speculation to hurry people into rash investments, no paper but 
thet of the very best character can be negociated. 

Before the publication of another paper we shall receive the British 
Magazines for Angust, and from them we shall not fail to give the reader 
a pleasant variety of literary matter. Touching foreign literature we 
commend to the reader’s notice the opinions of Mr. Walsh, in this day’s 
paper; and touching Boz the reader will find a eleyer jingle from 
* Straws.” 

: i 
e' TRUE REPUBLICANISM. 
During the review of the Baltimore Cadets, in Salem, on Friday, a 
reeged urchin, with hat “all the worse for wear,” had stationed him- 
so near the Governor that one of the guards attempted to remove 
hhim—when Gen. Dearborn took him by the hand and placed him be- 
tween himself and Gov. Davis, where he remained until the ceremony 
was completed, the Governor meanwhile patting the little fellow on the 
head with all the kindness of manner for which he is so distinguished. 

The above is from the Newburyport Herald, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the author of the paragraph did not state the important fact 
whether it was Gen. Dearborn or Gov. Davis who wiped the lad’s nose. 
The patting on the head is a conclusive proof that Gov. Davis alone 
settled the North Eastern Boundary as far as Massachusetts is concern- 
ed. It is augured alse with no little plausibility that the Western Rail- 
road Stock will rise, from the same circumstance, and that the projected 
tine of French steamers will erect -heir American depot at Squam Beach, 
the claims of Hull to the contrary, notwithstanding. Another interest- 
ing fact in connection with this subject is that the fine tooth combs, for- 
merly belonging to the mermaid now on exhibition at the American Mu- 
#eum in this city, will be sent by an express messenger to Gov. Davis and 
Gen. born. The delicacy of this compliment to the heroism which 
ted yovernor and the General thus to expose themselves, is equalled 
only by the considerate mingling of the useful with the ornamental which 

hhe articles presented carry with them. 
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We cannot help being reminded by this paragraph, of the exquisite 
satire of Charles Dickens upon electioneering. The proposition made 
to the candidate in Pickwick, by his agent, that the aspirant to political 
honors should just manage to kiss the face of one of the children, or two 
or three of the children of the electors, is an excellent hit at the spirit 
in which the Newburyport editor wrote his eloquent account of “ True 
Patriotism.” But the particular paper from which the paragraph was 
cut is not alone, or singular. In every pile of exchanges which his duty 
compels an editor to go through, he meets more or less of such matter. 
Part of it is clap-trap intended to serve the fortunes of political candi- 
dates; another part is ridiculous glorification of our republicanism, and 
the rest is caused by the habit of making fools of themselves, into which 
demagoguism and fourth of July orations have led the American people. 
If, instead of patting the boy on the head with his hand, “ with the 
kindness of manner for which he is distinguished,’ Gov. Davis had 
touched him somewhere else with his beot, he would have taught the 
boy a much better lesson. 


A few years ago, when Gen. Jackson made his pleasant tour through 
the United States, a little incident occurred in a town in Massachusetts 
which gave us a better opinion of Martin Van Buren than almost any 
other private act of his, of no more importance could have done. The 
triumphal procession was entering the town, and stopped upon its bor- 
ders that the general and suite might be received by the committee dele- 
gated to receive them. One of the committee, a fat, good-natured, good- 
hearted dyed-in-the-wool,good Jacksonman, clambered into the Presiden’ st 
carriage, and, putting his arms round the old man’s neck—kissed him ! 
With all respect for Gen. Jackson himseif, a man who had tasted better 
lips than men’s, would not care to kissany man--much less his--he the terror 
of the mice that ate the malt, that lay in the house that Uncle Sam built. 
In plain English, one would sooner kiss a cat. Mr. Van Buren, who 
was one of those present, and witnessing this performance, exclaimed— 
not inaudibly, “ What old fool is that!” 


And in the matter of man wership, we republicans are nearly all fools. 
We can see the folly of subjects who love and honestly love members of 
royal families, allegiance to whom is part of the bond which keeps na- 
tions in good order. We can exclaim against servility and king and 
queen and crown-worship, and expose its absurdity in glowing language, 
or travestie it in ridicule not always so funny as we deem it. But if ser- 
vility and man worship is contemptible ina monarchical country, surely it 
is no less so here. It is one of the besetting sins of Americans, this 
rallying under the names of men, and fighting rather for men than for 
principles. One party in the country we imagine may feel tolerably sick 
of it by this time. 

There is another prevailing sin of American newspapers and Amer’ 
can harangues, which should be reformed—the constant prating about 
republicanism. When a lad reaches the age of “one and twenty,” it 
is allowable and proper in him to enjoy his “‘ freedom-suit’’ and to boast 
of his manhood and independence of parental control, and all that.— 
But as he grows older, we expect him to put away childish things 
and to prove his title to man’s estate by his conduct, instead of beast- 
ing of it in words. And, one would fancy, to apply the figure, that 
Brother Jonathan may have worn out his first ‘‘ freedom suit,”’ and that 
he may be at length ready to settle into practical republicanism, and to 
give over nonsense and gasconading. Let us be republicans in spirit and 
intruth, forbear manworship, and such anti-republican demonstrations 
as will make it necessary to make up in words what is lacking in deeds; 
or to advance the fact that a public man patted a child on the head, as 
proof that he would not sell his country to a “crowned king.” 


aa _— 


Tuat Book of Mr Cooley’s, receives favorable notices in all directions, 
the leading newspapers in city and country having very generally spoken 
in its praise. Indeed we have seldom seen a work fare so well with the 
public as this has, notwithstanding that Mr. G. does not like it. Talk- 
ing of Mr. Glidden, we made an error last week in speaking of him as 
an American Consul in Egypt. He is not at present a Uunited States 
Consul. Mr. Cooley pays him a high personal compliment in his book ; 
but that reception rgom he is very severe upon. Mr. Glidden, it is 
stated, is about to retaliate by publishing a pamphlet. Altogether Mr. 
Cooley’s book has been quite a god-send in these dull times, by the dust 
it has raised; and it sells also, better than any book of the season. 
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MR. WALSH AND THE COPY-RIGHT. 
Mr. Walsh, formerly the conductor of a Philadelphia newspaper of 
high standing, now the Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, has manfully come out on the right side, on the question of the in- 





| as pleasant, ehatty reading. 


Raxpom SHots anD SostHerN BREEZES. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Some extracts from this work have-been published in this journal, in 
advance of its issue by the Harpers. The reader will remember them 


By L. F. Tasistro. New 


Mr. Tasistro’s plan seems to have been to 


ternational copy-right. He says that there are few good and able writers | keep a record of his thoughts and impressions as well as of his observa- 


in Great Britain who ave not sure of being sufficiently paid at home, and 
that too many of the bad or inferior get excessive returns. Putting aside 
the claim of English writers in this country as a thing not tenable, aé in- 
deed it is not, he concludes asfollows. We deeply regret that our space 
will not this week permit us to publish the whole article, so pleasant is it 
to see common sense and common justice from a man who would be 


sure to make money out of the International Copy-Right Law if any 
body did. 


For a long series of years I had the best opportunities of knowing how 

American pens were paid at home, and my impression was that fair fees 

(honoraires ) were always attainable for capacity. Very few of the good 

@r distinguished American writers have reason to complain on that score ; | 
mere scribblers, dabblers sciolists, artificers, have been too successful in 

the same respect. Elementary treatises for the purpose of education, | 
compendiums, synopses, lectures, law and medical and school books of 
évery category, long proved amazingly lucrative. If American literature 
has not duly prospered, the fault is more with the public than with the | 
book trade. I am not sure that I should concur with Messrs. Bulwer & | 
Co. in regretting that American literature has not become an “ adequate | 
and independent profession.” The most valuable and durable works | 
have not come from the mere profession anywhere. We might well 
question whether the cause of morals, intellect, knowledge, and taste is | 
benefitted on the whole by professional anthorship, stocked and exercised 
as itis in Europe. I have ever cherished as much concern for the ad- 
vancement and remuneration of American literature as any other person 
whatever; and still it was quite welcome news to me that the report of 
the Senate’s Committee at Washington on international copyright would 
be adverse. The report, if extant, has not yet fallen into my hands. | 





Guard the independence into which you were primarily driven; which | 
you dearly earned, and which, in some essential particulars, remains in- | 
complete. Could the twelve appellants have said, with truth, to the 
American People, ‘the literary profession in Great Britain helped you 
to your independence ; it has corstantly been liberal towards your insti- 
tutions, character, and literary efforts; it has derived no advantage for 
itself, no benefit for Great Britain, by additional influence over 
your affections, ideas, and internal concerns, from the boundless 
reprinting and dissemination of its effusions among you; it will not 
fail to assist earnestly American authors in obtaining in Great Britain 
good prices and due estimation;” then indeed those gentlemen might 
remonstrate against the retention of a strict American right, and invoke 
American gratitude, or generosity, or justice. But, even in this impossi- 
ble case, they would not be warranted in some of the terms which they 
have employed in their “ prayer,” such as piracy, smuggling, oligarchi- 
cal interests, minor and selfish interests, &c. The American publishers | 
and interests thus stigmatized could attempt a retort in hints about insin- — 
cerity, obtrusiveness, superciliousness, cupidity, and proceed to moot the 
-_ whether the volumes of Sir E. L. Bulwer (the framer of the ad- 

s) have in any sense or degree improved the American people. For 
the rest, there is one danger to American bookmakers of every descrip- | 
tion from the concession demanded, which may well be touched. The 
secondary orders of the British literary profession would probably con- 
trive to under-sell them in copyright, and supersede them by an express 
manufacture for the American fancy and educational market. 

eee 


day evening, called to support Mr. Tyler ia his vetoes. It was princi- 
pally composed of the rank and file of the Tammany party, the real bone 
and muscle. It was got up, it is understood, at the Pewter Mug.— | 
Messrs. Shaler, Mich. Walsh, and Arnold, formerly an office-holder un- 
der Van Buren, were the speakers, Mich. Walsh decidedly taking the | 
lead, and showing aptness and oratorical talent not often met, and a facili- 
ty in the use of words, and in the application of ad captandums, not 
often possessed by an unpractised speaker. The resolutions were to the 


highest degree laudatory of Mr. Tyler. Mich. said that he cared no- | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
Mass Meetinc.—There was a large meeting in the Park on Mon- | 
} 
} 
| 
| 


thing about cliques in his own party or any other, and the meeting seem- | 
ed to go with him. The old Tammany leaders were not there, but they | 


will have to play Mahomet and the mountain with these boys. They 
must call them back, and if they won’t come back, the Sachems will 


spared easily. 
$e 
KS Quite a disturbance recently occurred in Cincinnati by the spring- 
ing up of a difficulty between some German Volunteers and a portion of. 
the populace. Several persons were wounded, though nobedy was killed. 
Inebriation was of course at the bottom of the affair. 


| 
| 
have to run after them. So many of the bone and musele cannot be | 


' tions; and to intreduce into his work such reminiscences as would have 


formed part of the conversation, had the reader been a travelling compa- 
nion of the writer. In this manner he has thrown together two agreea- 
ble volumes of what might as well be called table talk as travels. Per- 
haps the title of the work, which means as little as any title we ever 
heard of, is well selected; for it would put one to his ingenuity to devise 
any name, short of half a page in length, which would indicate the cha- 
racter of the two volumes. 

Among the contents will be found criticisms and observations on the 
drama, literature, men and things, pleasant description, and some nar- 
rative, sketches of character, and occasional humor. The writer has 
made some mistakes—one for instance where he charges America with 
getting emigrants over here by the means of agents. Except so far as 
the employment of particular artisans, in limited numbers, in all not ex- 
ceeding a thousand, for a specific purpose and employment goes, this is 
true—but no farther. Mr. Tasistro is thinking of mercenary packet 
agents in Europe—Europeans who charter American or other vessels, 
and procure passengers for their own profit, as they would pick up 
any other frieight. For this we are no more responsible than we 
are for the losses of Engiish manufacturers, who, in striving to over- 
reach Brother Jonathan, have cut their own throats. We allude to 
those manufacturers, who, when they have received an order for 
particular descriptions of American goods, have abused the confidence of 


_ the American correspondents by making up heavy lots of the same ar- 


ticle, and sending it out here on their own account, underselling and ruin- 
ing their own customers in this country; and then turning round and 
cursing the “ knavery” of the persons whom they have made bankrupt, 
and out ef whose power they have put it to pay their debts. So far as eur 
country is preferable to older ones that fact invites emigrants—a circum- 
stance for which we are surely not to blame. 

But we are travelling out of the record. Random shots we are per- 
suaded will make a hit—and if‘ Southern Breezes’’ do not breathe plea- 
santly to Southern people, they must be more difficult to please than we 
had imagined. The general reader will find in this a work which he 
may open any where and enjoy an hour’s pleasant reading. Diseur- 
sive and vatious in its contents, it is of Course unequal ; but may be pro- 
nounced one of the best books which has been published for a long 
time. 


——— SE 


ALpERMANIC Civitities.—Tke Common Council of this city have 


| passed resolutions offering the Governor’s Room in the City Hall to Lord 
| Ashburton, as a reception room, and appointing a committee to wait 


upon him, &c. They have also adopted resolutions expressive of gratifi- 
cation at the opening of steam communication between France and this 
city, and deputed the Mayor and a committee of four to wait upon the 
French commissioners and the officers of the Gomer and carry the ex- 
pression of their sentiments. This latter move is rather behind the time, 
Boston having preceded New York in the matter. Oh these wide awake 


| Yankees! 


rE 


CriticaL anpD Miscettangtous Writines or T. Noon Tatrourp. 


Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. New York: Collins, Brothers & Co. 

This handsome volume contains a selection from the contributions of 
Sergeant Talfourd to the periodical literature of Great Britain. His 
critical Essays aze marked by correct taste, and the other miscellanies in 
the volume are full of purity and delicacy of thought. Ameng the themes 
of the articles are British Novels and Romances, Rymer on Tragedy, 
Cilley Cibber, John Dennis, Modern Periodical Literature, Wordsworth, 
Life of Lord Guilford, Hazlit, and the first appearance of Fanny Kem- 
ble. There are several delightful papers not critical, and the volume is 
filled with what one might expect from the suthor of “Ion.” We can 
not however concede 30 much music and ease to Talfourd’s prose as his 
verse possesses. This volume will form a worthy companion for the 
Miscellanies of Macauley and of Wilson, with which, in external appear 
ance it ia uniform. 





—_ 


_— Oe mae 
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Brurtawiry or Perry Orrictats.—We have often observed, not in 
this city only but in all places where accident or fortune has cast us, the 
aptness with which petty officials fall into the habit of abuse and mal- 
treatment of prisoners. The poor wretch, whose self-consciousness of 
degradation is, one would fancy, punishment enough, is, in the hands of 
these people, like a mouse in the paws of grimalkin. That they are 
wretched and incapable of defence, is a sufficient reason with certain 
magnanimous underlings of justice to beat and abuse them. Broadway 
was the other evening the scene of a feat for which the perpetrator, we 
trust, will suffer. One of the constables of the Sixth Ward, named Martin 
S. Waters, arrested a woman, and as she very unreasonably refused to be 
gratified at the circumstance, or to move as readily at his order as if she 
had been bidden to a wedding, this man beat her violently with a stick 
which he carried in his hand, and finished by striking her a blow with 
his fist, which threw her against a sharp projection on a building, and 
left her bleeding and insensible. The valiant officer of police then took 
to flight, and some humane passengers conveyed the woman to the city 
prison where she received surgical assistance. Waters has been arrest- 
ed and held to bail in $250 for hia trial. 

We trust the issue of the arrest may make it prove a salutary lesson ; 
but we confess that there is little hope. Human nature cannot be alter- 
ed by a single example; and there are certain men connected with the 
police who appear to have joined it with no other object than to find op- 
portunity for the indulgence of thei: brutally cruel propensities. Where 
they do nothing which is overt enough for specific charges, their whole 
course is unfeeling, and they deal with human beings as if they had a 
pleasure in annoyance. The pride of such power is truly the gratifica- 
tion of a small ambition. 

— 

Mr. Dickens.—It was last week intimated ia this paper that a cer- 
tain letter attributed to Mr. Dickens is a hoax. Subsequent examina- 
tion has convinced us of the fact. It is exceedingly improbable, not to 
say impossible, that a letter from Mr. Dickens, of the character which 
this purported to wear, should appear in ene London paper without at- 
tracting any notice from the other British papers, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial ; and itis also rather a strong circumstance, that nobody on this 
side of the water can be found who has seen even this letter, even in one 
English paper. It therefore follows that the pretended letter is a pitiful 
hoax. 


+ The precise wit er wisdom of such an imposition upon the public is 
hard to discera or to define. There may be a great deal of propriety in 
an editor’s amusing his readers with grave editorial lies, and on the prin- 
ciple that 

The pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat— 

those readers may be vastly edified and gratified. Our own private 
opinion is, however, after all, that the author of such miserable forgeries 
deserves to be rode on a rail. 

—— i 

New York Lecistature.—The Legislature of this State convened 

in Extra Session on Wednesday to district the State, under the Appor- 
tienment Act passed by Congress. A committee of thirteen was about 
twe weeks since appointed by the Speaker, to do the preliminary work 
upon this subject, and their report will form the basis of the action of 
the session. General business may also be taken up, as there is a dispo- 
sition in some quarters to bring the subject of the public works before 
the Legislature ; and it is not unlikely that there are also other subjects 
which some of the legislators will wish to bring forward. We trust, 
however, that the State will not be punished with a long extra session. 
Tt is quite enough to have the bore of the protracted meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

——— a 

City Post.—The U. S. Post Office department has purchased and as- 

sumed the charge of conveying letters in this city from point to point, 
formerly conducted in a very satisfactory manner by the City Despatch 
Post. Letters will be promptly conveyed three times each day, and by 
éxamination of the card of terms, time, &c. the writer may so manage 
@s to receive an answer on the same day that his letter is sent—always 
suppesing that his correspondent is prompt and punctual. The whole 


force of the United States cannot make a dilatory man prompt, or a care 
less one attentive. 











‘ 


Tremont Tugatre.—It is stated in the Boston Transcript that Mr. 
J. S. Jones has again become the Lessee of the Tremont Theatre ; and, 
it is understood, on such favorable terms that he cannot but be successfu! 
in his enterprize. The Transcript does not tell us what these terms are ; 
but it is to be presumed that the rent is made in some degree contingent 
upon the success of the house. To make a manager stand between the 
present indifference of the public and the proprietors of the house, aad 
defend the latter against loss, is requiring a little too much ofhim. By 
the way, speaking of stockholders. In some of the Southern cities the 
owners of stock in theatres hold transferable tickets of admission; and 
when the manager provides any entertainment of more than usual excel- 
lence, involving of course more than usual cost, these stockholders go 
into the market with their tickets, and sell them under price. Truly 


the lessee in such a case must feel very grateful to a “ liberal public.” 
——— : 

Amusina CorresronDeNnce.—There is a town called Hull ia Massa- 
chusetts, which contains about ten families, and can on a pinch muster 
nine legal voters. It is an out-of-the way, pleasant place on the sea- 
board; and is the theme of a great many jokes of the Boston editors, 
particularly at election times; when the vote of Hull is always properly 
paraded. The following letter, published in the Boston Transcript, is 
amusing, and quite a clever satire on newspaper correspondence in gen- 
eral :— 

Latest rrom Huty.—Hull, August 12, 1842.—[From our Corre- 
spondent. |— Quid novi Rome ?”” What's the news in the great city 
of Hull? Very grave matters, I assure you. Hull is in a ferment, as, 
of course, all great places ought to be in these times. What will be- 
come of it, if we have many more vetoes, heaven only can tell, The 
state of public feeling it is impossible to describe. One man says John 
Tyler is a ——. Another declares that Congress ought to be . 
Another protests it is high time we were all ——. A fourth wishes he 
was only ——, and then he’d —— pretty quick! Conceive, if you can, 
the state of things in this great community. 

The Maryland Cadets did not pass through Hull on their return home- 
wards—in consequence of which there was no encampment on Hull 
Common, nor any ball or dinner on Monday last at the Hull United 
States Hotel. This is to be regretted, because the shopkeepers have lost 
custom by it, and the newspapers have missed a grand report of pro- 
ceedings. 

To make some amends, however, there is to be a tremendous clam 
bake next week, before dog-days are over, held by the Free-suffrage- 
cockle-shell-and-horn-spoon party. Kallender is to preside. He has 
been doing stupendously at Kohasset. 

N. B. We quote Mackerel A No. 1 at $8.25 to 10.50. Live ‘uns, 
un-eviscerated, fluctuate considerably. 

Factions rage high in Hull. We have not only the Free-suffrage- 
cockle-shell-clambake-arians, but the Crooked elbow Teetotallers; the 
Live-lobster-true-blue-hook-snappers; the Point Alderton Butt-enders ; 
the Cedar Beach and Squid-Shower Blowaards; the Chowder and Ee! 
pie-middling-interest-amalgamation party, and varicus others, Should 
either of these factions obtain the government of the State, I will send 
you immediate information. 

Dickens’s circular has created great sensation in the literary circles of 
this place. I think it highly probable that many ten-dollar tickets for a 
Boz Quoz Mystification Fudge Dinner could not be disposed of among 
the “ young literati’ of Hull. 

We go mostly for a Tariff here, though parties differ as to the system. 
Some want a horizontal 20 per cent. duty; others are strenuous for per- 
pendicular protection; others again are in favor of a diagonal, sliding 
scale, zigzag discrimination. The Hul! Chamber of Commerce are now 
in deliberation upon these schemes. It is hoped their voice will be heard 
at Washington. 

The population of the place continues to increase, and it is estimated 
that at the next census Hull will be found to contain—including Boston 
and Charlestown— upwards of 120,000 inhabitants. 

We have no news from England later than what has been received in 
Boston. 

Governor Dorr is not here; and the same may be said of the Bean 
boy, who didn’t shoot the pipestem at Queen Victoria. 





Peepine Tom. 
- —— 


X= The movements of the “ regulators’ at the West—men who as- 
sume the administration of ‘“‘ Lynch Law,’ are characterised by singular 
| barbarity. The St. Charles, (Mo.) Advertiser gives an account of the 
barbarities committed by eight or ten of these men near Martha'sville, 
Warren county, in that State. These men were on foot in search of em- 
\ ployment as they stated themselves, when they were seized by the regu- 
lators, tied hand and foot to a tree, and so severely flogged that one of 
them was left under the care of a physician, and the other is missing, 
supposed to be dead. One of the regulators has been arrested, recogni- 
zed by the sufferer, and will be tried for the offence. No cause is assign- 
ed for the outrage, except that the travellers were suspicious looking pe:- 
sons, and there was great excitement in Warren county in consequence 
of the recent assassination of Dr. Jones. 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESS. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 








Many persons suppose that ladies are not competent to criticise 


! 


{> The corner stone of a new mission church for the Episcopal Me- 
thodists was laid at Rose Hill on Monday afternoon. The annua! Con- 
ference for the Oneida district is in session ia that city, Bishop Hedding 


| presiding. 


gentlemen’s dress, but this opinion is surely erroneous. It is generally © 


conceded that ladies pay more attention to dress than gentlemen do; they 
are therefore more observant than men, of the costumes of both sexes.— 


All gentlemen dress with a main view to please the ladies; and as it | 


will certainly be allowed that the ladies are very good judges of what 
pleases themselves, we are forced to the conclusion that they are entitled 
to the credit of knowing what constitutes taste in gentlemen’s apparel. 
With this brief. preface, I proceed to give a few ideas of what is seemly 


end what is unseemly in male costuthes ; and I am sure that nine ladies | to await the destruction of the world, which event, it is now confidently 


out of every ten will concur with me. 

‘fall and slender gentlemen look best in frock-coats, but a coat of this 
kind should sever be worn by a thick-set person. A slender man, very 
straight and well limbed, will become a dress-coat, but he will look de- 
cidedly better in a frock-coat. A finely proportioned figure, neither too 
slender nor too gross, looks to best advantage in a dress-coat. Blue is 
not a handsome color for coats; black and dark green are the most be- 
coming colors—the former being preferred to all others. Gentlemen 
should not habitually wear their coats buttoned up ; it betrays too much 
stiffness. 

White hats are shockingly unbecoming. A hat should never be allow- 
ed to look old, as a shabby hat will injure the good looks of any one, no 
matter how tasty the rest of his dress may be. Caps give men a boyish 


| predicted, will take place in 1843. 


I> Capt. Elliot, of Chinese notoriety, arrived at New Orleans on the 
6th, on his way to Texas,to which country he has been appointed consul 
general. He will find Sam Houston quite as much a case, in his way, 
as commissioner Lin. 


(C> The last instalment of the Neapolitan indemnity, one million of 
francs, arrived at this port on Monday. 


(> Harrisburgh, with 6000 inhabitants, has twelve newspapers.— 
Philadelphia with 230,000, has eleven. 


{> The Millerites have a large tent mear Troy, in which they intend 


Well—they have a right to live in 


| tents, we suppose. 


appearance, and should only be worn as a matter of necessity, for in- | 


stance, in travelling in stage-coaches, riding in the wind, &c. 

Stocks never look so well as cravats, especially in the summer season. 
Cravats should never be made of “ flashy” goods. When fancy materials 
are employed, the tie should have a very small, neat figure, or a fine 
check. 

Shirt bosoms should always sit neatly to the shape. Ruffled bosoms 
and large breast-pins are not so agreeable to the eyes of the beholder as 
some foppish young men suppose. 

A gentleman never appears perfectly dressed unless his vestis particularly 
neat, and well made—the vest being the most conspicuous garb he wears. 
Vests made of satin and silk goods are always becoming. In cold wea- 
ther when heavy goods are worn, care should be taken to select some- 
thing that will not seem clumsy. Fine cassimere makes a pretty vest, 
but no colors are desirable except lively ones, such as buff and blue.— 
For summer, plain marseilles, valencia, and figured stuffs (the figures 
very small) are to be recommended. White vests and all vests made of 
figured goods, should, as a general rule, have buttons of the same mute- 
rial, er chene buttons, when they exactly correspond. Buff and blue 
vests should be trimmed with the best quality of gilt buttons; and to 
look well, gilt buttons should set closely together in the rows. Buttons 
with a figured face will serve very well for little boys; but for gentlemen’s 
vests, the gilt buttons should be entirely plain, with a smooth, flat sur- 
face, and very brilliant. As soon as they begin to look dim, they should 
be replaced with new ones ; and to render this easily done, they should be 
fastened te the vest with rings through eyelet holea, and not sewed on. 

On the subject of pantaloons, little need be said. Almost every vari- 
ety of goods looks well for this garment. A neatness in the fit is neces- 
sary. They should always be tasteful about the lower extremity—fitting 
neatly to the boot, and closely fastened under. 

Good taste in combinations of dress “is all-important. In summer, 
the vest should be light colored, unless the pantaloons are of the same 
color. The coat and the vest should never be of the same hue, except in 
winter, and then the rule only applies to dress-coats. Frock coatsshould 
never be matched with pantaloons of a similar color. A bridegroom 
should never wear a jk cok but if his fancy is a blue vest, the pan- 
taloons should be drab, and the coat black. White pantaloons will best 
become his position, with a buff vest. For nuptial occasions vests should 
be ornamented with extra rich plain gilt buttons. 

Dark pantaloons and light coats do not harmonize. Coats should 
never be trimmed with metal, pearl or paper buttens, the common prac- 
tice to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Gentlemen who exhibit on their hair evidence of much labor at the 
toilet are not held in high estimatien by the reflecting portion of the fe- 


A want of neat of neatness in the collar is not to be overlooked. | 


{> The blanks, paper and twine contract has been taken from the 
Boston Atlas by the P. O. Department. The editor ef the Post was ob- 
served to smile when he heard of it. 


{> A lard lamp has been patented and is on sale in Boston, where it 
is spoken of in high terms. The Evening Gazette says :—Half a cent’s 
worth of lard will burn more than twelve hours in this lamp, giving & 
clear, white and brilliant light, fully equal to that of the best sperm oil. 


{> At the burning of the Rotunda, the manuscripts, drawings, and 
specimens, brought home by Mr.Catherwood from his last tour, were not 
destroyed, a3 has been reported in the newspapers. The only articles 
belonging to that expedition, which were in the building, were two pieces 
of carved wood, which were of course burned, but the manuscripts, 
drawings, &c., were in another place. 


{> Lightning has been frequent this season ; and in many storms 


_ terrific. On Thursday, three Germans, named Michael Myre, John Pe- 


trie and Frank Sambris, the two first residing at No. 197 Second, and the 
last st 239 Third-street, went three miles beyond Harlem into West- 
Chester county, to gather blackberries. About half-past 11 o'clock, 1 
thunder shower arising, they took shelter under the branches of a tree 
hard by, from the rain. The electric fluid descended upon the tree, 


| knocking down and instantly killing Myre and Petrie, and stunning and 


_ rendering Sambris insensible. 


An inquest was held on the two dead 
men and their bodies, with that of the injured living, were brought to 
their families late on Thursday night, the former for interment. Sam. 
bris has merely recovered from the effeets of the shock. At Braintree, 
Mass. on Friday, at 11 o’clock, the house of Mr. Joseph Hollis was 
struck, and so literally torn to pieces as to render it uninhabitable. 
The chimney was shattered, the sink in the kitchen was upset, all the 


| windows broken, &c. There were four persons in the house at the time 


viz. Mr, and Mrs. Hollis, their son and daughter, and strange to say none 
of them were killed Mr. Hollis was very slightly hurt, but the rest of 
the family were severely affected by the shock, although they soon re- 
covered so as to be able to take refuge in the house of a neighbor. 


{> The Hartford Courant relates an instance of the sudden sweep- 
ing off of the heads of a family in that city. The father, Mr. Mason 
Steel, died aged 41, and within two hours of his decease, his wife, aged 
36, expired, having recently given birth to an infant which died the day 
previous. Thus in the short space of a few hours, the father, mother 


and child, in the same house, lay cold in death. About two weeks ago, 


' 


male sex. The hair should always be neatly arranged, but never labori- — 


ously smoothed and curled. Mustaches are never worn by men of ordi- 
nary good sense. Foppish fellows alone carry little canes; and keep the 
washerwoman’s fold of their pocket-handkerchief undisturbed, day after 
day. Rings, chains and breast-pins of gold, or gold-like hues, never yet 
captivated a woman of common intellect. 


To say all in a few words: Gentlemen should always evince taste in | 


selecting the materials for their garments; they should be well made; _ services occasioned by the death of the Duke of Orleans, were celebrated 


the combinations should harmonize together; and the carriage of the 
wearer should always be erect aud dignified, without exhibiting stifi- 
ness oF vanity. 


Mempnis, Texy., July 11, 1842. 


————$—— —__— 
K> The American Board of Foreign Missions has received $300,000 


in the last eleven months. 
money can be found when it is wanted. 


_ died at Mobile on the 3d inst. 


they buried a very interesting daughter, aged 16. They had generally 
enjoyed very excellent health, and a few weeks since their prospects of 
long life were as fair as any one of us. Six younger children are left. 


1G" Col. Richard M. Johnson, late Vice President of the United 
States, has been elected a member of the Legislature of Kentucky. 


XK> Two blacks got into a quarrel on board a canal boat at Albany 
the other day, and both fell overboard and were drowned. 


(> In many cases cold water will be found a sovereign remedy for 
the effects of the electric fluid. Persons to all appearance lifeless from 
te effect ef lightning, can generally be quickly revived by being deluged 
with cold water from head to foot, stripping the body and placing it in @ 
harizontal position. The application of the water must be in quantities, 
and persevered in. 

{> Abbe Moni, for many years the cure of the Church of St. Louis, 
The deceased was an excellent man, es- 


| teemed and revered by a large circle of acquaintance. 


K> In Boston, on Thursday morning of last week, the solemn funeral 


at the church of the Holy Cross in Franklin-street, in a most appropriate, 


impressive and solemn manner, according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church. 


(> The Pottsville, (Pa.) Emporium, mentions that there is an old 


| lady, named Dorothy Snyder, residing on Blue Mountain, between Potts- 


ville and Reefersburg, who was 105 years old last month. She has lived 


| in the same house for 77 years, and although she has been blind for the 


This shows that though business may be dull, | last six years, is very lively, talkative and happy. 


She speaks English 
and German, and sings quite merrily. 
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A System or Exocutios, with Special Reference to Gesture, to the 
Treatment of Stammering and defective articulation. By Andrew 
Comatock. New York : S. S. & W. Wood. 


This volume is very neatly got up, and copiously illustrated, with dia- 
grams, illustrative figures, &«. The system appears to be an excellent 
one, calculated to give the learner freedom and cenfidence. It is neither 
to be expected nor desired, we think, that an orator should carry upon 
the forum or into the desk the precise and mathematical figures here 
laid down ; but as the graceful dancer forgets the mathematics of his in- 
struction in the ball room, but retains the grace and confidence, so we are 
sure would the student in elocution remember just enough of his lessons 
under this system, to have the use of his limbs and the command of his 
lungs. It is truly a valuable work, and worthy of all patronage. 

—— 


Miss Parpor’s New Work, just published at this office, is one of 
the best works illustrative of feudal times on the continent of Europe, 
that has ever been published. Of course, made from such material it is 
intensely interesting ; and the demand is such that the publishers find it 
impossible to keep pace with it. By the way, we observe in the adver- 
tisements of a contemporary, that they claim as usual to have originated 
& system of publication, in which, as usual they followed our lead. From 
@ sonnet, under well known initials, which appears in this day’s paper, 
relative to certain pills vended at the office of the New World, No. 30, 
Ann street, it would appear that pill making originated there also. 


———— 
DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The President’s Veto on the Tariff Bill has been referred to a commit- 
tee of thirteen in the House, of which Mr. Adams is chairman. There 
are two Tyler men and two opposition members on the committee, and 
the other members are Whigs. What will be done with the Tariff ques- 
tion by Congress remains yet in doubt. It is said by some letter writers 
to be quite probable that the resolution of the House to adjourn on Mon- 
day next will be agreed to by the Senate, and that nothing farther will be 
done in relation to the Tariff at this session. 
hardly deem probable. 

The treaty with Great Britain is before the Senate, and, it is inti- 
mated that there is serious objection made to it by some members. We 
shall soon know all about it. 

The law applying to such cases as the McLeod trial has been post- 
poned in the House, ayes 73, noes 68. Of course it has the go-by for 
this session. 

Mr. Arnold has worked hard, but in vain to get his bill reducing the 
expenses of Congress taken up. Members are not so fond of self-denial. 

Several bills passed by the Senate in relation to the Navy are under 
consideration in the House, but in the present state of Congress little is 


expected of the remainder of the session. The House has again unani- 
mously refused to entertain Hon. W. Cost Johnson’s bill relative to the 
debts of the states. 


This however we can 


i 

The New York Union, in alluding to the exposure of a system of 
puffing in vogue among a certain class of writers, says: 

“ The Brother Jonathan gives five letters of Park Benjamin, which 
are piquant models of epistolary composition, brief, bold, admirably 

ualified to startle a man out of a twenty dollar bill. The Ladies’ 
Companion was to be reviewed in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
the New World and New Yorker by contract; besides which the 
following stimulant, a kind of whet to the publishers’ sated appetite, 
was held out in a postscript : ‘ What say you to a first rate notice in 
the Boston Post?” Et tu quoque !” 

We beg to say to the Union, and to the public, that Mr. Benjamin 
has never written a review for the Post, and had no more authority 
for putting the above interrogatory to the Ladies’ Companion, respect- 
ing this journal, than he has to ask a similar a respecting the 
Union, or any other paper. Our ‘ Literary Notices,” published as 
editorial, all emanate from our own establishment, entirely uninflu. 
enced by authors or publishers, and express nothing more nor less than 


periodicals laid before him. ‘The Union will do us a kindness by 
mentioning this fact, otherwise a false impression may be made by 
the paragraph we have quoted from its columns.— Bost. Post. 


We publish the above in justice to the Post, and should have said — 


when the letters were published that we knew enough of that esta- 
blishment to know that Mr. B. does not do his puffing there. We 
snow where he has done it, though, and will publish the proofs if he 
desires it. The Aurora pertinently aske, ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin, what do 
you say to a first rate notice in the Boston Morning Post?” 





[ror THE JONATHAN. 


SONNET. 
ar Pp s. 


Brandreth forthwith may hide his faded head, 
Moffat in Phenix Bittters may go drown; 
Morrison own his British College dead, 
And Dr. Gregory move out of town;— 
Richardson’s Pharmacy must be suppressed, 
Old Parr himself may go back to his grave, 
These and of patent doctors all the rest 
Must think no more their well earn’d fame to save ; 
The youngest son, the Benjamin of pills 
Looks Daggers henceforth at all human ills, 
His own specific with good speed to push, 
For older doctors he’ll not care a Rush, 
But swear by every thing, on all occasions, 
All pills preceding his, of his are imitations. 
—— 
Straws who was so funny upon the arrival of Charles Dickens at Bos- 
ton, is equally amusing in relation to his conduct since his return. He 
says thus, in the Boston Morning Post:— 


INDIGESTION.—sy straws. 


Well, we’ve begun to groan, Boz, 
We've “eat” you to your sorrors ; 

The daintier the dishes, Boz, 
The horribder the horrors! 

So wery temptin’ you was, Boz, 
Looked so partic’lar nice, 

No wonder, now, uneasy crowds 
Repents they took a slice. 


We served you up in Boston, Boz, 
You ‘ couldn’t keep us off;”” 

The “ freest nation of the earth,” 
Just swore they’d have enough; 

We gobbled witha relish, Boz, 
Like gluttens, too, no doubt ; 

But folks as relish servin’ up, 
Don’t relish servin’ out ! 


. 


Billets are shewn no more, Boz, 
There’s albums hid away; 

And “ sear and yellow’ autographs 
Remind no more of May: 

We groans for a past “looseness,” Boz, 
A present constipation ; 

Our sorry prospect, that the ‘‘ Boz” 
Must work its own purgation! 


You doesn’t think of Gotham, where 
You Irving ‘took to bed,” Boz; 
Resolved to show how much you loved, 
By how much you bad read, Boz? 
*Bout “ taste’’ we will not stickle, Boz, 
Since not alone we're noodles ; 
And “meanness” is n’t a/l confined, 
It seems, to Yankee doodles! 


Well, “distance lends enchantment,” Boz; 

Three thousand miles away, 
Perfection was your mantle, Boz, 

Our shores were bright, we'll say ; ° 
But stars would lose in lustre, Boz, 

Too closely neighbors living ; 
And one bright spot deny ts not— 

We'll beat you at forgiving! 

—— 

Tue Governor's Messace,sent to the legislature of the state on Wed- 
nesday, speaks of the transmissiou of the apportionment law of Con- 
gress to the Legislature, and on that subject says not a word further, 
| except in one sentence approbatory of the single district measure.— 
Nearly all the rest of the Message is devoted to an argument against 


| the policy of the present Legislature in reference to the State Works. 


the reviewer's unbiassed opinion of the contents of the volumes and 


i 


New Orieanxs.—Late dates from New Orleans bring intelligence 
that yellow fever, the scourge of the South, has made its appearance in 
that city. Only a few cases, and those of the mildest type have appear- 
ed ; and the citizens still hope that the epidemic may not be fatally ox- 
tensive this summer. 
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aP The Whig members of the Ohio Legislature have resigned, 
and left the Legislature without a quorum, im order to defeat the 
manner in which the majority proposed to district the States. 
i 


Newspaper Acency.—We bespeak attention for the advertisement 
of Measrs Kelly & Ford in this day’s paper. The office they have open- 
ed must prove a great public convenience; and the references they give 
are of the very best character. 

— 

Acent Wantrep—for the Brother Jonathan, at Troy, New York — 
We have a regular sale of some two or three hundred papers at Troy, 
asalso from three to five hundred of our semi-monthly novels. Toa 
good business man with a small capital we will give the exclusive agency 
of these works. Application must be made immediately (if by letter 
postpaid,) to 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 


— —— 

> The tower of St. Paul’s in Pawtucket, R. [. was struck by 
lightning last week on Wednesday, and the church somewhat in. 
jured. ‘Twenty men who were in the building, escaped unhurt. On 
the same day, at the village of Lonsdale, nerr a building on which 
anumber of men were at work was struck, and five were considera- 
bly injured. One was thrown from a staging twenty feet high and 
had an arm broken. Another had his shoe torn from his foot, his 
watch case melted while it was in his pocket, and three stripes burned 
entirely round his body. It is remarkable that no lives were lost. 
The building was not much shattered, but was perforated in numer- 
ous places by the fluid. 


————— 
{> A Western paper says that young ladies who are accustomed to 
reading newspapers, are always observed to possess winning ways, most 


| 
| 
i 
} 
| 


and I have seen him grow pale at the clattering of his own boots upon 
the pavement. If the iron heel struck a spark out of a flint, he looked 
as if it had been an eruption of Htna. He pretended not to fear white 
mice in boxes, or canary-birds in cages, but in truth, there was nothing 
in animated nature from the tiger down to the midge, that had not at one 
time or another made his teeth chatter. For riding, he never had the 
pluck to mount a hobby-horse, and as to the chase, a hare might have 
hunted him. 

He read one day in a Penny Magazine of those aerolites, or stones 
that {all from the sky, once or twice in five hundred years. From that 
hour he never enjoyed a walk in the open air, for fear of aerolites. He 
knew the number of houses, and had made a calculation of the number 
of tiles upon all the roofs of London, so as to know to a mathematical 
nicety the number of risks he ran of a fractured skull when obliged to go 


| abroad on a gusty day. How he ever effected a crossing at a great tho- ~ 


| roughfare is to me incomprehensible; for he was just the man to stand 


| 
| 


for twenty-four hours waiting, like the clown in Horace, for the stream of 
cabs, coaches, and omnibuses, to pass by. On board of a steamer he 


never ventured. Somebody talked to him of the safety-valve. He re- 
| plied that every boiler that ever burst had been provided with that | 
| treacherous apparatus. 


I firmly believe he would not kave crossed from Dover to Calais in a 
life-boat, commanded by Lord Nelson, or by Noah himself. Such an eye 
as he had fora danger! In an ice-house he would have feared being 
roasted alive, and inan oven apprehended the horrors of a polar winter. 
A granary would not have dispelled his dread of famine, or a residence 
in an exhausted receiver abated the alarm with which every puff of wind 
shook him. He forbad the word ‘‘safe’’ to be mentioned in his pre- 


' sence. He sneered at safes of all kinds, even “‘ Chubb’s patent iron,” 


| which he tremulously remarked were good for nothing in earthquakes. 


| year old— 


amiable dispositions, and invariably make good wives: while on the | 
other hand, those who read nothing are generally unfit for either society | 


or domestic cares. 
A —— 
From the New Monthly. 


A GENUINE COWARD. 


We see what influence habit and education have in cherishing the 
fashionable vice of courage. The children of brave parents are apt to be 
brave, as those of dissipated parents are apt to be profligate. A boy sees 
his father mount a horse, and he desires to ride. He sees his father 
shoulder a musket, and he grows up stupidly insensible to the perils of 
artillery, and all the villanies of saltpetre. Conceive the effect upon the 
plastic mind of infancy produced by sceing a father, a guardian, or a tu- 
tor, taking a bull by the horas, or remaining cool and collected in a thun- 
derstorm. Manya man hunts, shoots, skates, drives, or goes a yachting, 
merely because he has seen his sire hazard his life and limbs by the same 
indiscretions. 


His death (for he has ceased to tremble) was curious and characteristic ; 
the reflection in his looking-glass of the shadow of a very thin man, who 
happened to pass before his doer, threw him into a state of extreme ner- 
vous debility, during which the echo of the barking of a little dog which 
had been bought ata Dutch toy-shop to amuse a dare-devil child of a 


Sine diis animosus infans— 
produced a violent paroxysm of terror which frightened him into the 
other world. 

The bulk of his property is bequeathed to trustees for the foundation 
of an asylum for fifty gentlemen of tried and unimpeachable pusillanimi- 
ty, and bearing the name of Craven. The institution is to be called the 
* Retreat’”’ and surrounded with aspens. 

My friend has also left behind him some literary memorials, chiefly 


_ fugitive pieces. His verses run well and his prose is nervous; but I re- 
| spect his ashes too much to become his critic, for he never could abide a 


The daughters of women who behold mice and spiders without falling | 


into “ asterisks,”’ are equally unconcerned when ¢hey see mice and spi- 


ders. Ifa mother sees a flash of lightning without screaming, we can- | 
not wonder if her girls call it a “ pretty phenomenon,” and read books | 
on electricity. Now courage is bad enough in men, but in the sex it is | 


intolerable. I will not say it unsexes a wornan, because that it misbe- 


comes both sexes, being nething else, when seriously considered, than a | 


criminal disregard for life, and a flat rebellion against the first law of 


nature. In men, however, the failing is so common that we contem- | 


plate it with less repugnance; we can tolerate a gallant duke, but a gal- 
lant duchess is not to be borne. The court etiquette of England very 


| 
| 
| 
| 


properly requires every lady to show “ the white feather” at the Queen’s | 


drawing-rooms. 

Half the pains taken to make men indifferent heroes would make them 
thorough cowards. No man of sense would blush to own himself a cow- 
ard, if the world could be brought to renounce its absurd notions of glory 
and honor. When we see honor “ setting a leg,” we shall aspire to pos- 
sess it. When we see departed heroes “in their glory,” we like to 
leave them “alone” in it. The truth is, that the quality called cowardice 
is really moral intrepidity. We mean true, consistent cowardice, for 


there is a great deal of spurious cowardice as well as spurious valor - 


extanf. 


Hie that fights and runs away,” is a milk-and-water character, which 
we despise extremely; if he is cowardly for running, he is brave for 
fighting; he spoils his peltroonery by his hankerings after warlike ho- 
nors... He only deserves the name of coward, who is a coward at all 
times and in all places; by land and by sea, by day and by night, having 
fear always in his heart, and the “grisly shade” of ‘‘ Daunger’’ before 
his eyes for ever. 

We have known many dastards, but one only was perfect. Education 
conspired with native instincts tu make him the pattern and model of 
poltroons. I remember a frog scaring him one day out of his wits; a 
young frog, little more than a tadpole; had the frog wielded a rush like 
his warlike ancestors in Homer’s times, my friend would certainly have 
given up the ghost. His own shadow frightened him ten times a day, 


| 


Review, although the name of Hide Park pleased him. 
, a 


Tue Danter Boon or tue Press.—The editor of the Washing. 
tonian, a Temperance paper, published at Canton, Ohio, gives the 
following description of Mr. Pike, a former partner of his, but now 
editor of the Circleville Watchman : 

“ Mr. Pike and I published a newspaper in 1837 among the Miami 
Indians, in the State of Indiana.—It was a great partnership that. 
We had two advance paying subscribers, one who liquidated his 
subscription with white beans, the other with saw logs. Godfrey, 
the Chief, took 5 papers, and could not read a word. Our paper 
was called the “ Peru Forester,” and being printed in the woods 
that title was appropriate. 

The town of Peru had many magnificent names for its streets, 
such as Pearl, Broadway, &c., which streets exhibited the animating 
and bustling spectacle of stumps, trees, and weeds as high as a 
man’s head. The stirring events which transpired in this interestin 


_ city imperiously demanded a couple of chroniclers, and Pike and 


were at hand to discharge that important function. 

Pike wrote poetry and I dipped considerably into State politics, 
and discussed in a learned manner every question of interest to the 
few settlers and Indians. Pike was a queer fish. He had more 
irons in the fire than any man lever knew. Btsides being editor 
and printer, he kept the Broadway Hotel, was postmaster, justice of 
the peace, land agent, pettifogger, canal ecntractor, merchant, over- 
seer of the poor, painter, had been a schoolmaster, and a day laborer, 
was twice a widower, was brought up a Quaker, and the last time I 
saw him he was a Baptist preacher, had married a third wife, was 
an auctioneer, and what more I know not!” 


ee 


Tue Twins.—The Pittsburg Chronicle hasa good story about two 
brothers, who looked so much alike that they could hardly tell one 
another apart. One of them whose name was Frank, lately visited 
an auction room in which were several large mirrors ; and fancying 
he saw his brother Abraham also in the shop, whom he had left at 
home to attend to some domestic employment, he immediately went 
home himself in a great p.ssion, resolving to give his brother a severe 
lecture when he returned. But finding his brother at work, he was 
much puzzled, till on returning to the auction, he found he had seen 
his own image ia one of the large looking-glasses, and mistaken it 
for his brother. 








eee. 
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From the Ladies’ Wreath. 


LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
AN EPISODE IN FLORENTINE HISTORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 





BY H. T. TUCKERMAN,. 


It was a September evening —soft and balmy—one of those lovely 
nights which makes the stranger grow cnamored of the Italian skies. 

ere was no moon, but the serene air seemed to preserve the reflec. 
tion of departed day, over the broad and pleasant gardens of Prato- 
lino ; that royal villa of Medici, the gem of the Appenines, the mir- 
acle of nature and art, which the love of the reigning duke of Fior- 
ence had embeliished with parks and fountains, verdant alleys, cool 
grottoes, and peaceful lakes. Ail was silent ; the air itself slept ; 
not a stream murmured, nota leaf rustled. The very beating of a 
stranger’s heart were audible, as, wrapped ina dark mantle, his face 
concealed by a large hat, he sat at the base of a statue of Pan, crec- 
ted near a hedge of roses, and overshadowed by two willow trees, 
whose pendaat branches swept the ground. Who was this strangcr? 
What mysterious hand had opened for him the portals of that forbid- 
den domain, at so late an hour, and in spite of tue vigilant custode ? 
Eugenio Raggi was a Genoese, descended from a noble and wealihy 
family. He was endowed by nature with 2 sensitive heart, a poeti- 
cal soul, and a powerfulintellect. In other times, when the red-cross 
banner fluttered upon his native seas, the young Raggi§would have 
been a hero like his ancestors, and by his valor and wisdom attained 
a distinguised rank. But at his birth, there only remained to Genoa 
the glory of the past, and the barren solace of remembered greatness. 
His ardent nature, disdainful of the case in which it seemed doomed 
to waste, sought excitement and scope within the regions of fancy, 
and the pursuits of poetry and the arts. Eugenio was a poet and a 
painter. He had sung at the Capitdl, the fallen fortunes of the mis. 
tress of the world, whose fingers had kissed the laurel with whch 
Petrarch was crowned : he had been warmed with the divine en- 
thusiasm that — in the minds of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
Rome had applauded the noble flights of the gifted, enthusiastic Ge- 
noese, and his youthful head—the bright hair of twenty summers had 
beea circled by the garland with which heaven decks the gifted. To 
him nature had revealed herself in all her loveliness, disclosing her 
various secrets, and displayed her countless harmonies upon the shores 
of Pausilipr, in the moaning of the waves, silvered by the moonlight, 
and crested by the breeze; in the wild flashes of the voleanu; in 
the murmur of the forest ; in the gloom of the snow-covered moun- 
tain, and the joyous aspect of the valley, gladdened by the sunshine, 
and made fragrant with the breath of flowers. But the pencil fell 
far short of his conceptions ; and even the flexible idiom of his 
native language failed to embody the ideas and images with which 
his spirit overflowed. Art kept net pace with the rapid move- 
ments of his mind; and he was painfully conscious of « void within 
that he strove in vain to fill, and a goal which he could not reach, 
and this res lessuess born of the memory of past disappointments, the 
limited touads of the present, and the gloomy uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, nurtured in his soul that melancholy arcana which destiny ever 
bestows, as an inheritance, upon genius ; which she has planted upon 
the tomb of Virgil and Sannazzaco ; inscribed upon the tablet of 
Dante at Ravenna ; in the prison of St. Anna, and every place sanc- 
tified by virtue and misfortune. With such a patrimony of senti- 
ment, in such a condition of mind and heart, he arrived at Florence, 
to be thrilled by her endearing g: aces, and nurtured with the memo- 
tials of her glory. 


Il. 

One day he strolled into Patrolino, allured by the coolness and 
shade, the murmur of the streams, and the odor of the flowers. He 
had sketched the immense collussus of the Appenine, the gigantic 
statue which is there seated like the lordly genius of the sccne, 
severe, majestic and immovable, as if Perseus had passed before him 
with the head of Medusa, and had transformed him into stone ; and 
he was just about to begin a drawing of a nymph rising in the midst 
ef a fountain upon her light shell, white as the swan of Leda, and 
wringing her dripping dresses, like Venus, as she emerged from the 
foam of the sea, At this moment, from an adjacent grove of plan- 
tains, the figure of a lady presented itself to his sight, lightly ar- 
rayed, with a veil upon her head, transparent as the rare mist that 
sometimes covers the silver disc of a star. With downcast eyes, she 
slowly approached him, evidently unaware of his presence. Her air 
was melancholy and thoughtful, but wondrous lovely, and fairy-like 
as the creature of 2 poet's fancy—a being seen in dreams, an ‘mage 
which exists only in the new-.born fantasies of one just awaking to 
love. Eugenio remained hxed in astonishment at the sight of such 
rare beauty, and in a state of ecstasy, as if it were a supernatural ap 
pearance ; he followed her with an earnest gaze through the winding 
paths ; and when she was no longer in view, continued motionless, 
like one suddenly deprived of vision. He no longer saw the nymph 
he was designing ; the pencil dropped from his hand, and his thoughts 


followed the fuotsteps of that beautiful woman. In vain he attemp- 
ted to discover her ne in vain he tracked the verdant alleys, and 
| peeped into every labrynth and grotto. She had disappeared. He 

returned the next day, and the next, and cvery day for a weck. 
| The beautiful unknown came no more to the grove of plaintains ; 

and the whcle garden, to the eyes of Eugenio, seemed deserted and 
forlorn ; ‘* wert thou,” he asked himeelf, ** an il/usion of my fancy, or 
_ Teal being offered one moment to my senses, ever after to afflict my 
soul? Art thou an angel made visible to renew my faith in heaven, 
_ or a human creature revealed by destiny as a part of myself, whom 
_ I should unweariedly seek and never find? All of the beautiful, the 
_ sublime and the poetic, which I have seen in the teachings of nature 
and the prodigies of art, all, matchless woman, are combined in thee! 
Nothing of beauty, sublimity or poetry can I imagine here below, 
| which not derive i's essential quality from thee! But why dost 
| thou conceal thyself! Why dost thou not again appear to bless me 
by a glance, to console me by a word? Now my very existence 
depends upon thee. ‘To thee only is my soul attached as to its ap- 
| propriate sphere.” Thus the enamored Eugenio passed day after 
day near the fountain, revolving in his mind such thoughts, feeding 
the flame that devoured him with sighs ; nor did he depart until sun- 
set, when the custode, about to close the gates of Pratolino, came to 
rouse him from his melancholy reveries. His pencil lay untouched. 
In vain the morning made radiant the surrounding ogee and na- 
ture presented to his view her fair and marvellous works. But poetry, 
_ in the absence of painting, came to sooth the imaginative lover. He 
took with him a lute, and poured forth to its melancholy cadence 
| verses prompted by his unhappy passion, and warmed by his fervid 
| desir s,—verses which genius dens could never have dictated, verses 
| which are solely derived from love, and which even that sentiment 
| never inspired m any other man except the loverof Laura. At length, 
one evening, while slowly and thoughtfully he was leaving the gar- 
den, he perceived a woman stealthily fo.low him. She was not the 
beloved unknown ; she had neither her angelic form, nor her grace- 
ful movements. Notwithstanding, his heart palpitated with a pre- 
| sentiment that upon her depended his destiny. Eugenio did not 
deceive himself. Arrived at a spot shaded by umbrageous linden 
trees, beneath an arbor of myrtle and cypress, the woman suddenly 
drew near to his side and stepped. With her finger on her lip, she 
motioned him to silence, and placing a letter in his hand, quietly 
withdrew. The letter contained only these words : “ At midnight, 
at the garden-wall, which looks towards the north, at a little 
door closing upon a balustrade, and shaded by two ancient cypress 
trees. Love and Mystery.” Words cannot express the delight of 
Eugenio. He repaired to the spot indicated; the silent woman in- 
‘roduced him into the garden ; without a word she conducted him to 
his accustomed seat, and, by gestures, bidding him wait there in silent 
expectation, she was seon lost to view in the obscurity of the grove. 


Ill. 

Lightly as a sylph, suddenly as a spirit appearing to its surviving 
friend, the unknown presented herself beneath the weeping willows, 
and stood before Eugenio, motionless as the marble statue at whose 
base he was sitting. He rose with a beating heait, and extended his 
arms towards her as if invoking a goddess. In this simple gesture 
was expressed all that a human heart could feel, overwhelmcd with 
wonder, joy andlove. She understood it, and was the first to speak ; 
and the sound of her voice was sweet, subdued and tremulous, like 
the vibration of a harp gently touched by a timid hand. 

‘: Eugenio,” she said, “ the step I have taken is proof enough that 
our souls are affianced ; proof enough that mine confides wholly and 
abandons herself wholly to thine. But love, to which we have yiel- 
ded, may be the destruction of both. ‘ Hear me,” she whispered, 
observing the alarm of Eugenio, and drawing nearer to the statue, 
“hear me without interruption, for these moments are precious and 
solemn. I know you, Eugenio; I knew you from the day you fol- 
lowed me through the grove of plaintains, and vainly endeavored 
to trace my steps. I heard your words, the ardent desires that love 
inspired—that love which from childhood has been present to my 
fancy, so long the object of my daily thoughts and night. 
dreams. This love, the cherished phantom of my imag- 
ination, which I never thought to sce realized, I seemed to have 
found in thee, And then I also began to follow your steps, to secret- 
ly examine you, to take note of your disposition, your mind, your 
habits ; there remains still another proof, difficult to grant, and to 
this preof I would new invite you.” She ceased, in her words there 
was a mingled gravity and sweetness that made the heart of Eugenio 
tremb!e with indefinablecmotions. 

“ A proof!” he exclaimed, and in his very tone there was every 
thing to assure a doubting mind, an expression of fidelity, of complete 
abandonment of soul to another, and sacrifice of himself; “A proof,” 
he repeated, and fell upon his knees, before the object of his affec- 
tions, as if to offer her his life. 

“I believe you,” she replied, making a sign to him to sit beside her 
upon a marble bench ; “ yet itis necessary that I should exact a yow. 
Do you feel yourself capable of obeying the single law which I must 
impose upon your luve ? So saying, she extended her trembling hand ; 
he seized it, and pressing it reverently to his lipe, begged her to pro- 
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ceed. ‘ I have said that our love may be the destruction of us both : | 
I now bak tpi Bo so, unless enveloped in profound 
mystery. It is absolutely requisite to hide it from every living being, | 
and, if it were pale, from the light of day and the air itself that 
surrounds ue. Swear to me, then, by all that you hold most sacred © 
on earth or in hedven, that rewarded only by my tenderness, you will — 
never seek to discover me, to see me, to be with me, except when I | 
appoint the time and place ; swear to me that you will be deaf to 
every suspicion, insensible to ali curiosity, that you will demand no | 
information respecting my present condition, or my fature prospects ; | 
sWear to me that you will never ask even my name !” 
“ Not even your name!” interrupted Eugenio, with an agitated voice, 
—‘ what mystery is this! What can you fear from me?” 
“Nothing from you, but every thing for you. Ought I to repeat, | 
Eugenio, that this love of ours may havea tragic conclusion? A terrible 
fatality governs my life, and it is reflected more terribly on those who 
are connected with me. Love, love only, an exalted, disinterested con- 
fiding love, a love for which my soul has thirsted fiom infancy, and | 
whieh I scarcely believe to exist on earth, such a love might throw a | 
rosy light around the gloomy clouds of my destiny. Alas! this love once 
seemed to smile upon me, but its smile was as fleeting as the joys of the 
unhappy. Bat now, I thought, I once again recbgnized its beams, more | 
serene permanent than before; but I was deluded; I am more 
wretchedly deceived than at first, for I have not even the memory ef 2 
paPPy moment. Depart, then, and furget this interview, this place, this | 
ur,”” 
Having thvs spoken, she rose to leave him, but Eugenio detained her, 
and again kneeling, in imploring accents exclaimed :— 
“Tt is not possible! it is not possible! My destiny is here at your 
feet, within the sound of your voige. Whoever you are, whatever is the 
mystery which surrounds you, I yield myself wholly and without reserve 
to the conditions you have imposed.” The unknown lady, unable to | 
support herself, sunk upon the seat whence she had just risen, and bent — 
over the impassioned youth hefore her, who retained his suppliant pos- | 
ture, with his faee hidden in his hands. 
“‘O deceive me not!’’ she murmured, and sighed deeply. 
At the sound of that sigh and that voice, hugenio lifted his eyes.— | 
Her veil, fanned by the breeze, had fallen back upon her shoulders, and | 
exposed to view her beautiful countenance pale with passion, doubt and | 
fear. Tears moistened her dark eyes, and glistened in the star-light like | 
dew-drops in the chalice of a violet. 
“‘] swear to all you desire,” exclaimed her young lover. “ While you 
love me, while you are mine, of what importance to me is your history | 
or your name! I will believe you an angel sent to console me; and the | 
name which I will give you, shall never be repeated by any lips but my | 
own; yes, I swear it!” 
Iv. 
And the oath of Eugenio was sacredly observed. He was happy | 
enough, and it seemed to him that any addition to his measure of felicity | 
would mar its perfection. During the calm evenings cf autumn, the 
lovers indulged theie mutual endearments at the accustomed hour and in 
the same spot. Affectionate and impassioned, their interviews were | 
ever tinged with that sweet melancholy which sometimes constitutes 
love’s richest charm. She delighted to hear from his lips the history «f 
his life, of his studies, cf his sensations; it was her joy to read the mys- 
teries of that poetical mind, to commune with that ardent and gifted | 
soul; to ream with him through Ttaly; to tread the hallowed soil of | 
Rome; listen to the gondolier’s song amid the lagunes of the Adi:iatic, 


and feed her spirit with the sublime conceptions and glorious memories 
ot love 

“Ob, why,” she often said, “ why is it not permitted us to go forth 
from these narrow bounds, and, free as the air of heaven, fly from land to 
land, as doves frem nest to nest, and course the sea together like two | 
swans upon a lake? But here,’ she would add in a melancholy tone, 
‘here in our own Italy, is land, and sea, and all things” —and then sud- 
denly smiling exclaim—‘ but this place is all-sufficient. This is our | 
Eden. [erhaps beyond these precine s, we should only find a desert or — 
a valley of tears. Oh! ever here, ever here’’—and she tenderly clung to | 
him and gaze] apon his features as if to detect the possibility of a | 
chanze; and reassured by their devoted expression, playfully caresssd 
his auburn hair. He found in her all that his warm fancy bad ever pic- | 
tured of woman. Ofher only he thought during the long day when | 
absent; and her presence made blessed the night. In her were concen- | 
trated all the desires and hopes of his mind and heart. If, at times, a 
doubt disturbed him, it was like a mist before the sun. If curiosity to 
pierce the mystery of her name and condition, occasionally assailed him, | 
it was instantly checked by a sentiment of reverence, as if he were about | 
to intrude into some holy sanctuary. Poetry, too, came in aid of this | 
kind of religious affection, and imagination clothed his beloved with the | 
attributes of a divinity, felt but never seen. He hailed, in touching | 
verse, the country of her birth as an unknown land, consecrated by the | 
brightest dreams and the noblest associations ; a region, the existence of ' 
which, the fact could ouly attest without defining its position. At lengt!: 
the cold rains of winter approached, and the nocturnal interviews at , 
Pratolino grew less frequent and more brief. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I shall go to Florence,” said the unknown to Eugenio— | 
“perhaps fur some weeks we shall be divided, and yet another sacrifice I 
must exact ;—move not from this vicinity, and tranquilly expect my re- 
turn. Promise me this, dear Eugenio—swear it!” | 


* And will you promise that your return shall be speedy and certain 7’ 
demanded her lover, agitated by apprehensions he could not concea!.— 
She was silent a moment, and then seemed absorbed in thought, as if 
rallying all her powers. At length, extending her hand, 

*“ Hear me,” she said, “I wish to say-————” and her voice failed. — 
At that instant, from the road contiguous to the wall near which they 
were seated, came the sound of wheels, the tread of horses and the clang 
ofarms. A sudden light illumined Pratolino, and every moment became 
more brilliant. 

“The Duke! the duke!” exclaimed many voices. “ Vira i! Duca!" 
The unknown sprung to her feet, and gazed around, pale and trembling. 
“Go; fly!” she said to Eugenio. “Remember your promise. You 


| shall hear from me soon.” Without awaiting a reply, she precipitately 


fled down the nearest path. Eugenio remained like one struck by light- 
ning. He had not force enough to move a step, and the moment she 
was out of sight, he bowed his forehead upon the statue, as cold and mo- 
tionless as itself. Eight days passed away,—fifteen,—the whole of No- 
vember, and no tidings of the unknown reached Eugenio. At first he 
strove to drive away the misgivings that assailed him, the fears that 
darkened his heart; he cherished faith in her love, and hope whispered 
that he would again hear it confirmed by her voice. But when that 
voice continued so long silent, and he gradually yielded to the conviction 
of his abandonment, no words can express the grief that overwhelmed 
him. He reviewed, in his mind, every interview, and argued over all 


| her words. He recalled her glances, her gestures, her very sighs, in 
| evidence of her perfidy and deception. The delicate fears she had be- 
| trayed, now appeared consummate art; art the pallor of her cheeks, and 


the very tears she had shed upon his bosom. He reproached himself 
bitterly for being so blind and improvident as to abandon his heart in 
such a manner to an overpowering sentiment, without even knowing the 
hand that offered itself as a guide. But the storm of his indignation 
soon spent itself; and the unhappy youth would have gladly become 
again a victim to the same illusion. He would have submitted to eternal 
deprivation, to enjoy but an instant of past delight; to renew, but for a 
single evening, that delicious communion beneath the willows of Pratoli- 
no. His pencils were once more thrown aside, and nature, darkened by 
the gloom of his despair, ‘attracted nota glance. Even the sacred flame 
of poetry was extinguished in tears. The unknown had borne away 
with her, peace and contentment, heart and intellect, imagination and 
genius A dreadful sorcery and baneful fascination seemed to have over- 


| powered the poet, the painter, and the man, as a poisonous vine some- 


times clasps and withers a noble tree. At length, one day. one fatal 
day, a letter reached him. It was without date, and as follows: 

‘*Few word:, Eugenio, but sad and solemn as the farewell of the 
dying. We shall never meet again. A horrible necessity divides us 


| forever. Do not curse me that [ have rendered you unhappy. A hope- 
| less and agonized existenee will atone for my error. No! do not curse 


me. The fatality which follows me has made you a sharer in my mis- 


| fortunes. I ought to have foreseen and provided for this. But my love 
| was stronger than reason; and a fallacious hope, fur once, to conquer my 


destiny, lured me on. Yet, believe me, Eugenio, as I once loved you, I 


| love you still, and will though our separation is eternal. If I have rez- 
| dered you miserable, spare me the remorse of causing your death.— 


Your life is in peril while you remain in Tuscany, and will be sacrificed 
unless you escape. Fly, then, at once, to another land, and forget the 
last three months of your life. A werd, a sign, revealing the past, wil! 
prove fatal; vou cannot go to such a distance as to be without the reach 
of the powerful arm that divides us. Farewell, beloved and most 
wretched Eugenio! Heaven defend and console thee! Perhaps the 
earth yet preserves for thee some flowers. Perhaps the glory which 
adorned thy youth will again crown thy mature years. . Perhaps another 
woman more fortunate than I, will take that place which the unhappy 
one has lost forever.” 
v. 

Tue people of Florence had assembled in the great square opposite 
the Ducal palace; they crowded all the adjacent streets like a stream 
which has overflowed its banks; the air resounded with a thousand 
voices, a thousand confused and indistinct cries that spread far and wide 
like the moan of the sea agitated by a tempest. The bells of all the 
churches proclaimed a festival. The roar of artillery was heard at 
regular inrervals. The martial strains of scattered bands responded to 
the trumpets and drams of the various regiments winding in view. 
There were rumors, acclamation, a runuing to and fro, hnd an immense 
concourse, such as for many years had not been seen or heard in that 
adventurous city, the garden of Italy, the seat of elegance and splendor. 
They were about to celebrate the nuptials of Francis I]. of the Medici, 
Duke of Tuscany, with Bianca Capello, a daughter of the Venetian Re- 
public. A numerous and magnificent cavalcade approached the cathe- 
dral; it was followed by the carriages of the Venetian ambassadors 
escorted by the most celebrated personages of their country, to admire 
the new Duchess upon the throne, all joyous and festive, as if that throne 
was abort to acquire, and not impart new glory, by the elevation of the 
fair Venetian. Next in order came the brother of the Duke, the Cardi- 
nal Ferdinando, smiling more joyously than arty at the applauses of the 
multitude, and the gaiety of the scene; and lastly, appeared the Ducal 
equipage glittering with sculptured gold and limpid crystal, drawn by 
six pair of spirited Andalusian steeds, with difficulty restrained to a Slow 
pace, champing their bits, and arching their superb necks. 

‘‘ There! there is the beautiful Bianca, our Duchess!"’ shouted the 
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cont. hameaien the vehicle on all sides more nearly to behold her, 
and delight eyes with her rediant loveliness. 

Long live Bianca! long live the wife of the Duke! long live our ex- 
cellent sovereign!” Somewhat in the rear of the nearest line, in the 
midst of a circle of youths and jocose citizens, who were bandying wit 
and playful gestures, one individual did not escape the notice of a 
stranger, who, despairing of a nearer approach in that pressure of people, 
stood still and listened to the conversation. 

“She is indeed pretty,” said one, ‘in that shining mantle and rich 
veil ; but do you notice how pale and pensive she looks? She appears 
to - no interest in all this ae eneg for her honor.” 

“It is not surprisin lied one of his companions, “she was 
wholly unprepared for ber felicity. By the body of Bacchus! a Vene- 
tian, of noble origin, perhaps, but a private individual, a fugitive from 
her family, accustomed to a secluded and roving life, the wife of a com- 
mon merchant, to spring at one bound to the throne of Tuscany, to find 
herself the wife of a Medici, to hear herself saluted as Grand Duchess! 
It is a thing to make any one lose self-possession.” 

“ Yes, yes,” added a third, “ if she is pallid and thoughtful, ske doubt- 
less has her reasons. Do you believe it possible to turn one’s back upon 
the past so suddenly? May there not be unhappy recollections indelibly 
stamped upon her heart? May not remorse now agitate her bosom! 
That poor Bonaventuri, that unfortunate husband who died in se tragic 
@ manner !!” 

“‘ And do you believe she had any thiag to do with the death of Bona- 
venturi!” interrupted a fourth, in a suppressed tone, gazing around sus- 
Piciously. 

“Who knows 1” replied the other, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Ah!” added another, sarcastically, “if it had been remorse, she 
would have left it all in the solitude of Pratolino.” 

The stranger heard no more, but plunged into the crowd. The pro- 
cession had reached the door of the church. Bianca Capelle descended 
from the carriage in the midst of the knights and ladies who were to 
assist in the coronation; and the festive shouts were succeeded, at that 
selemn moment, by a profound silence. 

“Tt is her! it is ker!” exclaimed a voice in tones of agony, and a 
youth, in vain restrained by the soldiers, precipitated himself from the 
throng, and extending his arms towards Bianca Capello, fell senseless. 
She turned at that cry; a crimson glow for an instant colored her cheeks ; 
she looked upon the fallen youth with an air of frigid pity, and entered 
the church. 

. VL 

On the following morning a curious group had collected on the banks 
of the Arno, round the corpse of a young man just drawn from the 
river, and pierced in the breast with three wounds. No one knew the 
deceased, nor could they discover about his person any indications of his 
history. A weman, whose dress was that of a simple damsel, stood for 
& long time contemplating the body immoveable, and then departed mur- 
muring to herself ‘‘ Eugenio Raggi!” That name was repeated. It 
was believed to belong to the unfortunate youth ; but whether his death 
was voluntary, or by the hand of another, was then and always has re- 
meined a mystery. 

—[—= 


ELECTRICITY AS A TEMPERANCE AGENT, 


Ina neighboring village we were once amusing ourself and a few friends 
with a variety of experiments in electricity, and the door of the room 
standing open, a notorious drunkard staggered in and stood eyeing our 
movements with a vague yet fixed gaze. The electric battery seemed 
especially to engage his attention, and as the vivid spark flashed out at 
its discharge, he started back, but instantly, rubbing his hands, ap- 
proiched nearer, as if to examine the strange object, at the same time 
addressing us by name—he was well known to all—he demanded in a 
eee oa strain— 

““W-what the d-deuce do yon c-call this here f-f-fezzit 
bbang thing?” y Y P*P*P-PoP- 

‘It is an electrical battery, Boozy,” said we. 

“ A tea-ki-kittle what !” returned he, with a drunken leer. But it 
was in vain that we prompted him ; he could not master the long word, 
and finally, out of patience, he stamped his foot and exclaimed— 

a — the k-krittically thing b-b-be d-d-d—d! W-what do ye d-do 
it 

‘* We make drunken men sober, Boozy,” said a friend, desirous of 
having some fun, for which, indeed, we were all ripe. 

Boozy looked at us a few moments, and then rolling up his shirt sleeves, 
and extending his brawny arm, he replied : 

« D-d-damn it, then—s-s-sober me !” 

We accordingly lost no time in charging the battery; and Boozy, with- 
out the least hesitation, grasped the hook with one hand, and at our bid- 
ding fearlessly approached his other to the glittering knob. The shock 
was heavy—but he stood firm—his eyes dilated, his mouth closely com- 
pressed, and his head slightly drooping. He was for two or three minutes 
speechless. At length, recovering his voice, he said : 

““G-good—by g-golly. That's t-t-t-amel-lightnin’, aint it?” 

“ Try it again Boozy,” said "Squire Wilson. 

Fees it yourself, S-s-squire W-wilson. It g-goes through you }-l-like 
—}-1-li sae 

**’ Like what, Boozy ?” interrupted Dr. Bolus. 

*' L-l-tike a d-d-dose of y-your ph-ph-ph-is-sick, d-doctor !” 


At length Boozy tried it again, and thie time the negative wire was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


laced in contact with his feet, while he touched the knob as before: 
same effect-was produced—and ten times did he receive, b 

various parts of his body, the full shock of the battery of four 
jars. Gradually he became sober, and spoke more readily, till at lasi, 
when he had recovered his speech from the last shock, he stepped back , 
and laying his hand upon his breast, exclaimed in true oratorical 
style : 

ye Gentl’men—I thank you. I’m rejuveeated! Whereas I had an im- 
pediment in my speech—now I haven’t none. Gentl’men, I feel like e 
new made man,” and toaching his tattered cap he made alow bow, and 
walked steadily out of the room—a sobered man! 

But alas! inthe afternoon of the same day, as we were engaged with 
the magnetic electric machine, Boozy re-entered in a state of “ inferro- 
gation,” asthe “Georgia Lawyer” has it. He readily, at our request, 
grasped the metallic cups connected with the two of the instru- 
ment, which was instantly put in operation. He began to tremble, and 
soon his whole frame was in violent motion; he gradually bent forward, 
his eyes and mouth dilated, the wires were doubled in his contracting 
arms, and he was actually being drawn off his feet, with his body 
stretching half across the old counter on which the instrument stood. 

At length, in pity for his looks of terror and hopeless despair, we 
stopped the machine. His fingers immediately relaxed their terrible 
hold, and dashing the cups vislently on the table, he raised himself, 
yond pa gleaming eyes, clenched teeth, and uplifted arm—shouted 
aloud— 

“D—n you—I’ll give a hundred dollars for a feet of that d—d 
wire !”” 

Boozy could not be prevailed with to touch “ that wire” again. 
are sorry to add—he is yet a drunkard.—Orion for August. 

———$— 

Homeoratuy.—Dr. Epps (says the correspondent of a Liverpoo! 
print) is just now favoring the public with a course of lectures on homeepa- 
thy. He read an account of the progress of Lord Byron’s case, and 
animadverted on the active treatment which that nobleman received from 
his physicians, remarking that his death under such a course was not ex- 
traordinary. “If,” said he, “they had given him a millionth part of a 
grain of aconite, and the millionth part of a grain of tacitilla, he would 
have been well in twenty-four hours.” Let no man in future talk of bis 
scruples, lest we believe him to have the swallow of an elephant. A 
scruple on the homeopathetic system is a monstrous dose. Then, again, 
Dr. Epps, after talking of the numerous counter-irritants which a mo- 
dern physician would employ to remove a sore throat, said, ‘‘ give the 
patient the ten-millionth part of a grain of the tincture of belledona at 
night, and he will be well my morning!’’ There’s for you, reader ! 
Surely you would not be surprised if you found an homeopathist ad- 
dressing your imagination, and feasting you like the entertainment men- 
tioned in the Arabian Nights ; serving imaginary wines in imaginary 
chrystal, and rich fruits, of which you had nought but the name, in gold 
and silver dishes equally unsubstantial. The ten-millionth part of a grain 
of the tincture of belladona! Only think of that, reader! Try if you 
can conceive it; try if you can swallow it! We fear ’tis too small. I 
scems impossible to imagine a man seriously prescribing such a potion. 
We should as soon think of hearing a learned gentleman say, after grave- 
ly feeling the pulse, give the patient a mixture, consisting of no calomel, 
not any Julep and not the slightest quantity of miut-water, and mind 
that you e him swallow at bed-time a pil! made of nothing at all. 

ae 
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How To Invest £1000.—* There is, however, a very nice walk in 
life much neglected.” 

‘* And what may that be ?”’ said I, eagerly. 

“ The mortgagee,” replied he, sententiously. 

“I don’t perfectly comprehend.” 

“« Well, well! what I mean is this; suppose, now, you have only e 
couple of thousand pounds to leave your son—maybe you have not more 
than a single thousand ;—now, my advice is, net to squander your for- 
tane in any such absurdity as a learned profession, a commission in the 
line, or any other miserable existence, but just look about you, in. the 
west of lreland, for the fellow that has the best house, the best cellar, 
the best cook, and the best stable. He is sure to want money, and wil! 
be delighted to get a loan. . Lend it to him:—make hard terms, of 
course. For this—as you are never to be —the obligation of your 
forbearance will be the greater. Now mark me, from the day the deed 
is signed, you have snug quarters in Galway, not wy, ee your friend’s 
house, but among all his relations—Blakes, Burkes, kins, Kirwans, 
&e. to no end; you have the run of the whole concern—the best of liv- 
ing, great drink, and hunting in abundance. You must talk of the loan 
now and then, just to jog their memory; but be always ‘too much the 
gentleman’ to ask for your money; and it will even go hard, but from 
sheer popularity, they'll make you member for the county This is the 
only néw thing, in the way of a career, I know of, and I have great 


pleasure in throwing out the suggestion for the benefit of younger sons.’’ 
— Dublin University. 


—— 

A young sprig from New York visited the Shakers at Lebanon 
the other day, and as he was wandering through the village, enconn- 
tered a stout hearty specimen of the sect and thus accosted him :— 
“ Well, Broad-brim, are you much of a Staker?” “ Nay,” said the 
other, ** not overmach, but I can do a little that way.” So he seized 
the astonishcd Gothamite by the cullar, and nearly chook him out of 
his boots. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


By way of introduction let me confess, that I have not always so ar- 


ranged my scheme of life as to be certain of the next period in it, or | 


even of the next day. In my youth I was no first-rate economist ; and 
often found myself in manifold perplexity. At one time I undertook a 
journey, thinking to derive good profit in the course of it : but the scale 
look upon was too liberal; and after having commenced my travel 
with extra post, and then prosecuted it for a time in the Diligence, I at 
fast found myself obliged to front the end of it on foot. Like a gay 

ng blade, it had been from old my custom, on entering any inn, to 
Took reund for the landlady, or even the cook, and wheedle myself into 
favor with her ; whereby, for most part, my shot was somewhat reduced. 
Qae night at dusk, as I was entering the post-house of a little town, and 
parposing to set about my customary operations, there came a fair double 
seated coach, with four horses rattling up to the door behind me. I 
turned round ; and observed in it a young lady, without maid, without 
servants. I hastened co open the carriage for her, and to ask if I could 
help her in any thing. On stepping out a fair form displayed itself ; and 
her lovely countenance, if you looked at it narrowly, was adorned with 
a slight shade of sorrow. I again asked if there was aught I could do 
for her. “ O yes!” said she, if you will lift that little box carefully, 
which you will find standing on the seat, and bring it in ; but I beg very 
much of you to it with all steadiness, and not to move or shake it 
in the least.” I me | out the box with great care ; she shut the coach 
door ; we walked up stairs together; and she told the servants that she 
was to stay here for the night. We were now alone in the chamber: 
she desired me to put the box on the table which was standing at the 
wall ; and as, by several of her movements, I observed that she wished 
to be alone, I took my leave, reverently but warmly kissing her hand. 
“* Order supper for us two,” said she then : and you may conceive with 
what pleasure [ executed the commission; scarcely deigning in my pride 
of heart, to cast even a side-look on landlady and menials. 

With impatience I expected the moment that wasfto lead me back to 
her. Supper was served : we took our seats opposite each other : I re- 
freshed my heart, for the first time, during a considerable while with a 
geod meal; and no less with so desirable a sight beside me ; nay, it 
seemed as if she were growing fairer and fairer every moment. Her con- 
versation was pleasant ; yet she carefully waived whatever had reference 
to affection and love. The cloth was removed ; I still lingered, I tried 
all sorts of manceuvres to get near her ; but in vain ; she kept me at my 
distance, Belmar dignity whichI could not withstand ; nay, against 
my will, I to from her at a rather early hour. After a night 

in waking or unrestfully dreaming, I rose early ; inquired whe- 
ther she had ordered horses ; and learning that she had not, I walked 
imto the garden, saw her standing dressed at the window, and hastened 
up toher. Here, she looked so fair, and fairer than ever ; love, rogue- 
ry, and andacity, all at once started into motion within me ; I rush- 
ed towards her, and clasped her in my arms. ‘“‘ Angelic, irresistible be- 
ing,” cried I, “ on ! but it is impossible !’—With incredible dexte- 
rity she whisked herself out of my arrns, and I had not even time to im- 
eos a kiss on her cheek. ‘ Forbegr such outbreakings of a sudden 
ish passion,” said she, “if you would not scare away a happiness 
which lies close beside you, but which cannot be laid hold of till after 
some trials.” ‘ Ask me what thou pleasest, angelic spirit!’ cried I : 
*< but do not drive me to despair.” She answered with a smile: “If 
you mean to devote yourself to My service, hear the terms. I am come 
hither to visit a lady of my friends, and with her I purpose to continue 
for a time : in the mean time I could wish that my carriage and this box 
were taken forward. Will you engage with it? You have nothing to 
do but carefully to lift the box into the carriage and out ; to sit down 
beside it, and punctually take charge that it receive noharm. When 
you enter an inn, it is put upon a table, in a chamber by itself, in which 
must neither sit nor sleep, You lock the chamber door with this 
, which will open and shut any lock, and has the peculiar , 
that no lock shut by it can be opened in the interim.”” I looked at her ; 
I fele strangely enough at heart : I promised to do all, if I might hope 
to see her soon, and if she would seal this hope to me witha kiss. She 
did so, and from that moment I had become entirely her bondman. I 
was now to order horses, she said. We settled the way I was to take ; 
the places where I was to wait, and expect her. She at last pressed a 
. parse of gold into my hand, and I pressed my lips on the fair hand that 
gave it me. She seemed moved at parting ; aa for me, I no longer 
kuew what I was doing or was te do. On my return from giving my 
orders, I found the room-door locked. I directly tried my master-key, 
and it performed its duty perfectly. The door flew open: I found the 
chamber empty ; only the box standing on the table where I had laid it. 
The carriage drove up ; Lcarried the box carefully down with me, and 
placed it by my side. The hostess asked, “ where is the lady, then ?” 
A child answered, “ She is gone into the town.” 


I nodded to the people, and rolled off in triumph from the door which 


I diligently meditated on this adventure, counted my money, laid many 
achemes, and still now and then kept glancing at the box, you will readi- 
ly imagine. I posted right forward; passed several stages without 
slighting; and rested not till I bad reached a considerable town, where 


er 
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my fair one had appointed me to wait. Her commands had been point- 
edly obeyed ; the box always carried to a room, and two wax 
candles lighted beside it, for such also had been her order. I would then 
lock the chamber, establish myself in my own, and take such comfort as 
the place afforded. For a while I was able to employ myself with think- 
ing of her, but by degrees the time began to hang heavy on my hands. 
I was not used to live without companions; these I soon found at table 
Whote, in coffee-houses, and public places, altogether te my wish. In such 
a mode of living my money began to melt away; and one night it van- 
ished entirely from my purse, in a fit of passionate gaming, which I had 
not had the prudence to abandon. Void of money, with the appearance 
of a rich man, expecting a heavy billof charges ; uncertain whether and 
when my fair one would again make her appearance, I felt myself inthe 
deepest embarrassment. Doubly did I now long for her; and believe 
that, without her and her gold, it was quite impossible for me te live.— 
After supper, which I had relished very little, being forced for this time 
to consume it in solitude, I took to walking violently up and down my 
room: I spoke aloud to myself, cursed my folly with horrid execrations, 
threw myself on the floor, tore my hair, and indeed behaved in the most 
outrageous fashion. 

Suddenly, in the adjoining chamber where the box was, I heard a 
slight movement, and then a soft knocking at the well-bolted dcor which 
entered from my apartment. I gather myself; grope for my master-key ; 
but the door leaves fly up of themselves: and in the splendor of those 
burning wax-lights enters my beauty. I cast myself at her feet, kiss her 
robe, her hands; she raises me; I venture not to closp her; but candid- 
ly and repentantly confess to her my fault. ‘ It is pardonable,’ said she; 
‘only it postpones your happiness and mine. You must now make ano- 
ther tour into the world, before we can meet again. Here is more money,’ 
continued she, ‘ sufficient if you husband it with any kind of reason.— 
But as wine and play have brought you into this perplexity, be on your 
guard in future against wine and women, and let me hope for a glad meet- 
ing when the time comes.’ She retired over the thresholi; the door 
leaves flew together: I knocked, I entreated ; but nothing further stir- 
red. Next morning, while presenting his bill, the waiter smiled, and 
said: ‘So, we have found out at last, then, why you lock your door in so 
artful and incomprehensible a way that no master-key can open it. We 
supposed you must have much money and precious ware laid up by you : 
but now we have seen your treasure walking down stairs; and in good 
truth it seemed worthy of being well kept.’ To this I answered nothing, 
but paid my reckoning, and mounted with my box into the carriage. I 
again rolled forth into the world, with the firmest resolution to be heed- 
ful in future of the warning given me by my fair and mysterious friend. 
Scarcely, however, had I once more reached a large town, when forth- 
with I got acquainted with certain interesting ladies, from whom I abso- 
lutely could not tear myself away. They seemed inclined to make me 
pay dear for their favor; for while they still kept me at a certain dis- 
tance, they led me into one expense after the other; and I, being anxious 
only to promote their satisfaction, once more ceased to think of my 
purse, but paidand spent straight forward, as occasion needed. But how 
great was my astonishment and joy, when, after some weeks, I observed 
that the fulness of my stere was not in the least diminished, that my 
purse was still as round ard crammed as ever! Wishing to obtain more 
strict knowledge of this pretty quality, I set myself down to count; I 
accurately marked the sum; and again proceeded in my joyous life as 
before. 

We had no want of excursions by land, and excursions by water; of 
dancing, singing, and other recreations. But now it required small at- 
tention to observe that the purse was actually diminishing ; as if by my 
cursed counting I had robbed it of the property of being uncountable.— 
However, this gay mode of existence had been once more entered on: I 
could not draw back; and yet my ready money soon verged to a close. I 
execrated my situation; upbraided my fair friend for having so led me 
into temptation ; took it as an offence that she did not again show herself 
to me; re , in my spleen, all duties towards her; and resolved to 
break open the box, and see if peradventure any help might be found 
there. I was just about proceeding with my purpose, but I-put it off till 
night, that I might go through the business with full composure ; and, in 
the mean time, I hastened off te a banquet, for which this was the ap- 
pointed hour. Here again we got into a high key; the wine and trum- 
pet sounding had flushed me not 2 little, when, by the most villanous 
luck, it chanced that during the dessert, a former friend of my dearest 
fair one, returning from a journey, entered unexpectedly, placed himself 
beside her, and, without much ceremony, set about asserting his old pri- 
vileges. Hence, very soon arose ill-humor, quarrelling, and battle: we 
plucked oct our spits; and I was carried home half-dead of several 
wounds, 


The surgeon had bandaged me and gone away; it was [far in the 
night ; my sick-nurse had fallen asleep; the door of the side-room went 
up; my fair mysterious friend eame in, and sat down by me on the bed. 
She asked how I was: 1 answered not, for [ was faint and sullen. She 
continued speaking with much sympathy, she rubbed my temples with a 
certain balsam, whereby I felt myself rapidly and decidedly strengthen- 


| ed, so strengthened that I could now get angry and upbraid her. Ina 
[ had last night entered with dusty gaiters. That in my hours of leisure | 


violent speech, I threw all the blame of my misfortune on her; on the 
passion she had inspired me with; on her appearing and vanishing; and 
the tedium, the longing which in such a case [could not but feel. [ 
waxed mere and more vehement, as if afever bad been coming on; and 
L swore to her at last, that if she would not be mine, would not now a 
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me, I had no wish to live 
answer. As she 


me and wed ; to all which 

pie, See eee 
her I got al m “ tore o ouble 
and’ d o, asia: febbarou to bleed to death. But 
what was my amazement when I found all my wounds healed, my skin 
fresh and entire, and this fair friend in my arms! Henceforth we were 
the happiest pair in the world. We both begged pardon of each other, 
without either of us rightly knowing why. She now promised to travel 
along with me; and soon we were sitting side by side in the carriage ; 
the little box lying opposite us on the other seat. Of this I kad never 
spoken to her, nor did I now think of speaking, though it lay there be- 
fore our eyes; and both of us, by tacit agreement, took charge of it, as 
circumstances might require ; i, however, still carrying it to and from 
the carriage, and busying myself as formerly, with the locking of the 
doors. long as aught continued in my purse, I had continued to pay, 
but when my cash went down, I signified the fact to her. ‘ That is ea- 
sily helped,’ said she, pointing to a couple of little pouches fixed, at the 






bide with 
1 requir 





top, to the side of the carriage. These | had often observed before, but 
had never turned to use. She put her hand into the one, and pulled out 
some gold pieces, as fron. the other some coins ef silver; thereby show- 
ing me the possibility of meeting any scale of expenditure which we 
might choose to adopt. 
And thus we journeyed on from town to town, from land to land, con- 
vented with each other and the world, and I fancied not that she would 
again leave me; as our happiness and mutual affection seemed daily to 
increase. But one moruing, alas! she could not be found: and as my 
actual residence, without her company, became di«pleasing, I again took 
the road with my box ; tried the virtue of the two pouches, and found it 
still unimpaired. My journey proceeded without accident. But if Lhad 
hitherto paid little heed to the mysteries of my adventure, expecting a 
natural solution of the whole, there now occurced something which thiew | 
me into astonishment, into anxiety, nay inte fear. Bemg wont, in my | 
impatience for change of place, to hurry forward day aud night, it was | 
often my hap to be travelling in the dark; and when the lamps, by any 
chance, weat out, to be Jeft in utter obscurity. Once in the dead of such 
a night I had fallen asleep, and on awakening I observed the glimmer of 
a light on the covering of my carriage. Lexamined this more stictly, 
and found it was issuing from the box, in which there seemed to be a | 
chink, as if it had been chapped by the warm and dry weather of sum- 
mer, which was now come on. My thoughts of jewels again came into | 
my head; [ supposed there must be some carbuncle laying in the box, 
and this point I forthwith set about investigating. I postured myself as | 
well as might be, 30 that my eye was in immediate contact with the | 
chink. But how great was my suprise, when a fair apartment, well 
lighted, and furnished with much taste and even costliness, met my in- | 
inspection, just as if I had been looking down through the opening of | 
a dome into aroyalsaloon! A fire was burning in the grate, and be- | 
fore it stood an arm-chair. I held my breath, and continued to observe. | 
And now there entered from the other side of the apartment a lady with 
a book in her hand, whom I thought I recognised for my wife, though | 
her figure was contracted into the extreme of diminution. She satdown 
in the chair by the fire to read; she trimmed the coals with the most 
dainty pair of tongs; and in the course of her movements, | could clear- 
ly perceive that this fairest little creature was indeed my wife. But now 
J was obliged to shift my constrained posture a little ; and the next mo- 
ment, when I had bent down to look in again, and convince myself that 
it was no dream, the light vanished, and my eye rested on empty dark- 
ness. How amazed, nay terrified: | was, you may easily conceive. I 
started a thousand thoughts on this discovery, and in truth could think 
nothing. In the midst of this, I fell asleep; and on awakening, I fan- 
cied that it must have been a mere dream: yet I felt myself in some de- 
gree estranged from my fair one; and though I watched over the box 
but so much the more carefully, I knew not whether the event of her re- 
appearance in human size was a thing which I should wish or dread. 
After some time she did in fact re-appear: one evening, in a white 
robe, she came gliding in; and as it was just then growing dusky in my 
room, she seemed to me taller than when I had seen her last; and I re- 
membered having heard that a!! beings of the mermaid and gnome spe 
cies increase in stature very perceptibly at the fall of night. She flew 
as usual to my arms; bat I could not with right gladness press her to 
my obstructed breast. ‘My dearest,’ said she, ‘1 now feel by thy recep- 
tion of me, what, alas! I already knew too well. Thou hast seen me in 
the interim; theu art acquainted with the state ia which, at certain 
timea, I find myself; thy happiness and mine is interrupted, nay, it 
stands on the brink of being annihilated altogether. I must leave 
thee; and I know not whether I shall ever see thee again.” Her 
presence, the grace with which she spoke, directly banished from my 
memory almost every trace of that vision, which indeed had already 
hovered before me as little more than a dream. I addressed her 
with kind vivacity, convinced her of my passion, assured her that I 
was innocent, that my discovery was accidental; in short, I so man- 
aged it that she appeared composed, and endeavored to compose me. 
‘Try thyself strictly,’ said she, ‘ whether this discovery has not hurt 
thy love, whether thou canst forget that I live in two forms beside 
thee, whether the diminution of my being will not contract thy affection.’ 
I looked at her; she was fairer than ever; and I thought within myself: 
Is it so great a misfortune, after all, to have a wife who from time to 
time becomes a dwarf, so that one can carry her about with him ina 
casket? Were it not much worse if she became a giantess, and put her 


| 


| 


husband in the box? My gaiety of heart had returned. I would not fur 
the whole world have let her go. ‘Best heart,’ said I, ‘let us be and 
continue ever as we have been. Could either of us wish to be better? 
Enjoy thy conveniency; and 1 promise thee to guard the box with so 
much the more faithfulness. Why should the prettiest sight 1 have ever 
seen in my life make a bad impression on me? How would 
lovers be, could they but procure such miniature pictures! And after all 
it was but a picture, a little slight-of-hand deception. Thou art trying 
and teasing me; but thou shalt see how I will stand it.’ ‘ The matter is 
more serious than thou thinkest,’ said the fair one ; ‘however, I am truly 
glad to see thee take it so lightly; for much,good may still be awaiting 
us both. I will trust in thee; and for my own part do my utmost; only 
promise me that thou will never mention this discovery by way of re- 
proach. Another prayer, likewise, I most earnestly make to thee: be 
more than ever on thy guard against wine and anger.’ J promised what 
she required; I could have gone on promising to all lengths; but she 
herself turned aside the conversation ; and thenceforth all proceeded in 
its former routine. We had no inducement to alter our place of resi- 
‘dence; the town was large, the society various; and the fine season 
gave rise to many ana excursion and garden festival. 

In all such amusements the presence of my wife was welcome, nay, 
eagerly desired, by women as wellas men. A kind insinuating manner, 
joined with a certain dignity of bearing, secured to her on all hands 
praise and estimation. Besides, she could play beautifully on tbe lute, 
accompanying it with her voice ; and no social night could be perfect, un- 
Jess crowned by the graces of this talent. I will be free to cunfess that 
I have never got much good of music; on the contrary, it has always ra- 
ther had a disagreeable effect on me. My fair one soon noticed this, and 
accordingly, when by ourselves, she nevér tried to entertain me by such 


| Means: in return however, she appeared to indemnify heiself while in 
| society, where indeed she always found a crowd of admirers. 


And now, 
why should I deny it? our late dialogue, in spite of my best intentions, 
had by no means sufficed to abolish the matter within me: on the con- 
trary, my temper of mind had by degrees got into the strangest tune, al- 
most without my being conscious of it. One night, in a large company, 
this hidden grudge broke loose, and by its consequences produced to 
myself the greatest damage. WhenI look back on it now, I in fact 
loved my beauty far less, after that unlucky discovery: I was alsu grow- 
ing jealous of her; a whim that had never struck me before. This night 
at table, I found myself placed very much to my mind beside my two 


| neighbors, a couple of ladies, who, for some time, had appeared to me 


very charming. Amid jesting and soft small talk, I was not sparing of 
my wine: while, on the other side, a pair of musical dilletanti had got 
hold of my wife, and at last contrived to lead the company into singing 
separately, and by way of chorus. This put me into ill-humor. The 
two amateurs appeared to me impertinent; the singing vexed me; and 
when, as my torn came, they even requested a solo-strophe, from me, I 
grew truly indignant, I emptied my glass, and set it down again with no 
soft movement. The grace of my two fair neighbors soon pacified me, 
indeed ; but there is an evil nature in wrath, when once it is set a-going. 
It went on fermenting within me, though all things were of a kind to in- 
duce joy and. complaisance. On the contrary, | waxed more splenetic 
than ever Sg, oes was produced, and my fair one began fingering it, 
and singing, to the admiration of all the rest. Unhappily, a general si- 
lence was requested. “y 


So then, I was not even to talk any more; and these tones were going 
through me like a tooth-ache. Was it any wonder that, at last, the 
smallest spark should blow up the mine? The songstress had just ended 
asong amid the loudest applauses, when the looked over to me; and 
this truly with the most loving face in the world. Unluckily, its loving- 
ness could not penetrate so far. She perceived that 1 hed just gulped 
down a cup ef wine, and was pouring out a fiesh one. Wich her right 
forefinger, she beckoned to me in kind threatening. ‘ Consider that it is 
wine!’ said she, not louder than for myself to hear it.—‘ Water is for 
mermaids !’ cried I.—‘ My ladies,’ said she to my neighbors, ‘crown the 
cup with all your gracefulness, that it be not too often emptied.'—* You 
will not let yourself be tutored?’ whispered one of them in my ear.— 
‘What ails the dwarf?’ cried 1, with a more violent gesture, in which I 
overset the glass.—‘ Ah, what you have spilt!’ cried the paragon of wo- 
men ; at the same time, twanging her strings, as. if to lead back the at- 
tention of the company from this disturbance to herself. Her attempt 
succeeded ; the more completely as she rose to her feet, seemingly that 
she might play with greater convenience, and in this attitude continued 
preluding. At sight of the red wine running over the table-cloth, I re- 
turned to myself. I perceived the great fault I had been guilty of; and 
it cut me through the very heart. Never till now had music spoken to 
me: the first verse she sang was a friendly good-night to the company, 
here as they were, as they might still feel themselves together. With 
the next verse they became as if scattered asunier; each felt himself 
solitary, se , no one could fancy that he was present any longer. 
But what shall 1 say of the last verse? It was directed to me alone; 
the voice of injured love bidding farewell to moroseness and caprice. In 
silence I conducted her home; foreboding no good. When, however, 
ve reached home, she showed herself so kind and graceful, that I was 
the happiest of men. Next morning in high spirits and full of love, I 
said to her: ‘ Thou hast so often sung, when asked in company; as, for 
example, thy touching farewell song last night. Come, now, for my 
sake, and sing me a dainty gay welcome to this morning hour, that we 
may feel as if we were meeting for the first time.’ ‘ That I may not do, 
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my friend,’ said she seriously. ‘The song of last night refered to our 
which must now forthwith take place: for I can only tell thee, 

the violation of thy promise and cath will have the worst consequences 
for us both; thou hast scoffed away a great felicity, and I too must re- 
nounce my dearest wishes.’ As 1 now pressed and entreated her to ex- 
lain herself more clearly, she answered: “That, alas, I can well do; 
or, at all events, my continuance with thee is over. Hear, then, 
what I would rather have concealed to the latest times. The form 
under which thou sawest me in the box, is my natural and proper 
form: for I am of the race of King Eckwald, the dread Sovereign 
of the Dwarfs, concerning whom authentic history has recorded so much. 
Our people are still as of old, laborious and busy, and therefore easy to 
govern. Thou must not fancy that the dwarfs are behind hand in their 
manufacturing skill. Swords which followed the foe when you cast 
them after him; invisible and mysteriously binding chains; impenetra- 
ble shields, and such like ware, in old times, formed their staple 
produce. But now they chiefly employ themselves with articles of 
convenience and ornament; in which truly they surpass all people 
of the earth. I may well say, it would astonish thee to walk 
through our workshops and warehouses. All this would be right and 
good, were it not that with the whole nation in general, but more par- 
ticularly with the royal family, theer is one peculiar circumstance con- 
nected.” She paused for a moment; and I again begged farther light 
on these wonderful secrets ; which accordingly she forthwith proceeded 
to grant. ‘“Itis well known,” said she, “that God, so soon as he had 
created the world, and the ground was dry, and the mountains were 
standing bright and glorious, that God, 1 say, thereupon, in the very first 
place, created the dwarfs; to the end, that there might be reasonable 
beings, also, who, in their passages and chasms might contemplate and 
adore his wonders in the inward parts of the earth. It is farther well 
known, that this little race by degrees became uplifted in heart, and at- 


tempted to acquire the dominion of the earth: fer which reason God | 


then created the dragons, in order to drive back the dwarfs into their 
mountains. Now, as the dragons themselves were wont to nestle inthe 
large caverns and clefts, and dwell there; and many of them, too, were 
in the habit of spitting fire, and working much other mischief, the poor 
little dwarfs were thrown into exceeding straits and distress, so that not 
knowing what in the world to do, they humbly and fervently turned to 
God, and called to him in prayer, that he would vouchsafe to abolish this 
tnclean dragon generation. But though ft consisted not with his wisdom 
to destroy his own creatures, yet the heavy sufferings of the poor dwarfs 
so moved his compassion that anon he created the giants, ordaining 
them to fight these dragons, and if not root them out, at least lessen their 
numbers. Now, no sooner had the giants got moderately well through 
with the dragons, than their hearts also began to wax wanton ; and, in 
their presumption, they practiced much tyranny, especially on the good 
hittle dwarfs, who then once more in their need turned to the Lord ; 
and he, by the power of his hand, created the knights, who were to 
make war on the giants and dragons, and to live in concord with the 
dwarfs. Hereby was the work of creation cempleted on this side: and 
it is plain that henceforth giants and dragons, as well as knights and 
dwarfs, have always maintained themselves in being. From this, my 
friend, it will be clear to thee, that we are of the oldest race om the 
earth; a circumstance which does us honor, but, at the same time, brings 
great disadvantage along with it. For as there is nothing in the world 
that can endure for ever, but all that has once been great must become 
little and fade, itis our lot, also, that ever since the creation of the world, 
we have been waning and growing smaller ; especially the royal family, 
on whom, by reason of their pure blood, this destiny presses with the 
heaviest force. 


To remedy this evil, our wise teachers have many years ago devised 
the expedient of sending forth-a princess of the royal house from time 
to time into the world, to wed some honoroble knight, that so the dwarf 
progeny may be refected and saved from entire decay.” Though my 
fair one related these things with an air of the utmost sincerity, I looked 
at her hesitatingly; for it seemed as if she meant to palm some fable ort 
me. As to her own dainty li I had not the smallest doubt: but that 
she should have laid hold of me in place of a knight, occasioned some 
mistrust: seeing 1 knew myself too well to suppose that my ancestors 
had come into the world by an immediate act of creation. I concealed 
my wonder and scepticism, and asked her kindly: “But tell me, dear 
child, how hast thou attained this large and stately shape? For I know 
few women that in richness of form can compare to thee.”—‘ Thou 
shalt hear,” replied she. “It is a settled maxim in the council of the 
dwarf kings, that this extraordinary step be forborne as long as it possi- 
bly can ; which, indeed, I cannot but say is quite natural and proper. 
Perhaps they might have lingered still longer, had not my brother, sd 
after me, come into the world so exceedingly small, that the nurses ac- 
tually lost him out of his swaddling clothes, and no creature yet knows 
whither he is gone. On this occurrence. unexampled in the annals of 
dwarfdom, the sages were assembled ; and without more ado, the resolu. 
tion was taken, and I set out in quest of a husband.” “‘ The resolution!” 


I was informed of all that awaited me, and instructed what I had to 
do and to forbear. A splendid palace, after the pattern of my father’s 
favorite summer residence, was het got ready; a main edifice, wings, 
and whatever else you could think of. It stood atthe entrance of a large 
rock-cleft, which it decorated in the handsomest style. On the appointed 
day, our court moved thither, my parents also and myself. The army 
paraded ; and four-and-twenty priests, not without difficulty, carried on 
a costly litter the mysterius ring. It was placed on the threshold of the 
building, just within the spot where you entered. Many ceremonies 
were observed; and after a pathetic farewell, [ proceeded to my task. [I 
stept forward to the ring; laid my finger on it; and that instant, began 
perceptibly to wax in stature. In a few moments I had reached my 
present size; and then I put the ring on my finger. But new, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the doors, windows, gates flapped to; the wings 
drew up into the bedy of the edifice: instead of a palace, stood a little 
box beside me, which I forthwith lifted, and carried off with me, not 
without a pleasant feeling in being so tall and strong; still, indeed, a 
dwarf to trees and mountains, to streams and tracks of land, yet a giant 
te grass and herbs, and, above all, to ants, from whom we dwarfs, not 
being always on the best terms with them, often suffer considerable an- 
noyance. How it fared with me on my pilgrimage, [ might tell thee at 
great length. Suffice it to say I tried many, but no one save thou seemed 
worthy of being honored with the love of a descendant of the glorious 
Eckwald.”” In the course of these narrations, my head had now and 
then kept wagging, without myself having absolutely shaken it. I put 
several questions, to which I received no very satisfactory answers: on 
the contrary, I learned to my great affliction, that after what had hap- 
pened, she must needs return to her parents. She had hopes still she 
said, of getting back to me; but for the present, it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to present herself at court, as otherwise. bath for her and me, 
there was nothing but utter ruin. The purses would cease to pay; and 
whe knew what would be the consequences? On hearing that our 
money would run short, I inquired no farther into consequences: [ 
shrugged up my shoulders ; 1 was silent, and she seemed to under- 
stand me. We now packed up, and got into our carriage, the box 
standing opposite us; in which, however, I could still see no symp- 
toms of a palace. In this way we E gewey several stages. Post- 
money and drink-money were readily and richly paid from the 
pouches to the right and left ; till at last we reached a mountainous 
district; and no sooner had we alighted here, than my fair one 
walked forward, directing me to follow her with the box. She led me 
by rather steep paths to a narrow plot of green ground, through which 
a clear brook now gushed in little falls, now ran in quiet windings. She 
pointed to a little knoll; bade me set the box down there, then said: 
‘ Farewell! thou wilt easily find the way back; remember me: J hope to 
see thee again.” At this moment, I felt as if I could not leave her. [ 
came forward to seize her hand, to clasp her in my arms: but she mo- 
tioned me back ; threatening me, though still kindly enough, with great 
danger if I did not instantly withdraw. ‘Is there no possibility, then,’ 
exclaimed I, ‘ of my staying with thee ; of thy keeping me beside thee?’ 
These words I uttered with such rueful tones and gestures, that she 
seemed touched by them, and after some thought confessed to me, that 
agontinuance of cur union was not entirely impossible. Who happiec 
than I! My importunity, which increased every moment, compelled her 
at last to inform me that if I too could resolve on becoming as little as I 
had once seen her, I might still remain with her, be admitted to her 
house, her kingdom, her family. The proposal was not altogether to my 
mind: yet at this moment, I positively could not tear myself away : so, 
having already for a good while been accustomed to the marvellous, and 
being at all times prone to bold enterprises, I closed with her offer, and 
said she might do with me as she pleased. I was thereupon directed to 
hold out the little finger of my right hand; she placed her own against 
it; then with her left hand she quite softly pulled the ring from her fin- 
ger, and let it run along mine. That instant, I felt a violent twinge on 
my finger: the ring shrunk together, and tortured me horribly. I gave 
a loud cry, and caught round me for my fair one, but she had disappear- 
ed. What state of mind I was in during this moment, I find no words 
to express: so I have nothing more to say, but that I very soon, in my 
miniature size, found myself beside my fair one in a wood of grass- 
stalks. The joy of meeting, after this short, yet most strange separa- 
tion, or, if you will, of this re-union without separation, exceeds all con- 
ception. 


With some difficulty we now mounted a hill: I say difficulty, because 
the sward had become for us an almost impenetrable forest. Yet at 
leagth we reached a bare space; and how surprised was I at perceiving 
there a large bolted mass; which, ere long, I could not but recognise for 
the box, in the same state as when I had set it down. ‘Go up to it, my 
friend,’ said she, ‘ and do but knock with the ring: thou shalt see won- 
ders.’ I went upaccordingly, and no sooner rapped, than I did, in fact, 
witness the greatest wonder. Two rings came jutting out; and at the 
same time there fell, like scales and chips, various pieces this way and 
that; while doors, windows, collonades, and all that belongs to a com- 


exclaimed I; “that is all extremely well. One can resolve, one can | plete palace at once came into view. If ever you saw one of Rontchen’s 
take his resolution; but to give a dwarf this heavenly shape, how did , desks; how, at one pull, a multitude of springs and latches get in motion, 
your sages manage that?" ‘It had beem provided for already,” sai | and writing-board and writing-materials, letter and meney compartments, 


she, “by our ancestors. In the royal treasury lay a monstrous gold fing. 
I speak of it as it then appeared to me, when I saw it in my childhood ; 
for it was this same ring which I have here on my finger. We now weat 
© work as follows : 


all at once, or in quick succession, start forward, you will partly conceive 
how this palace unfolded itself, into which my sweet attendant now in- 
troduced me. In the large saloon, I directly recognised the fire-place 
which I had formerly seen from above, and the chair in which she bad 
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then been sitting. And on looking up, I actually fancied I could still 
see oF tho chink in the dome, through which 1 had peeped in. 
I 


you a description of the rest: in a word, all was spacicus, splen- 
did, and tasteful. mis | had I recovered from my astonishment, when 
I heard afar off a sound of military music. My better helf sprang up: 
and with rapture announced to me the approach of his Majesty, her 
fatber. We stepped out to the threshold, and here beheld a magnificent 
jon moving towards us, from a considerable cleft in the rock.— 
iers, servants, officers of the state, and glittering courtiers, followed 
in order. At last you observed a golden throng, and in the midst of it 
the king himself. So soon as the whole procession had drawn up before 
the palace, the king with his nearest retinue, stepped forward. His 
loving daughter hastened out to him, pulling me along with her. We 
threw ourselves at his feet: he raised me very graciously; and on com- 
ing to stand before him, I perceived, that in this little world I was stil] 
the most considerable figure. We proceeded together to the palace; 
where his majesty, in presence of his whole court, was pleased to wel- 
come me with a well-studied oration, in whlch he expressed his surprise 
at finding us here; acknowledged me as his son-in-law, and appointed 
the nuptial ceremony to take place on the morrow, Let me skip over 
the whole train of ceremonies: in a word, we were wedded. Gaily and 
joyously matters went on. Every thing about me was completely adapt- 
ed to my present form and wants; the boitles and glasses were in a fit 
ratio to a little toper, nay, if yeu will, better measure, in proportion, 
than with us. In my tiny palate, the dainty tid-bits tasted excellently ; 
a kiss from the little mouth of my spouse was still the most charming 
thing in nature ; and I will not deny that novelty made all these circum- 
stances highly agreeable. Unhappily, however, I had not forgotten my 
former situation. I felt within me a scale of by-gone greatness; and it 
rendered me restless and cheerless. Now, for the first time did I under- 
stand what the philosophers might mean by their ideal, which they say 
so plagues the mind cf man. I had an ideal of myself; and often in 
dreams I appeared as a giant. In short, my wife, my ring, my dwarf 
figure, and so many other bonds and restrictions, made me utterly unhap- 
y, 80 that I began to think seriously about obtaining my deliverance.— 
Being persuaded that the whole magic lay in the ring, I resolved on fil- 
ing this asunder. From the court jeweller, accordingly, I borrowed 
some files. By good luck, I was left-handed, as, indeed, throughout my 
whole life, I bad never done ought in the right-handed way. I stood 
tightly to the work: it was not small; for the golden hoop, so thin as it 
appeared, had grown proportionably thicker in contracting from its for- 
mer length. All vacant hours I privately applied to this task: and at 
last, the metal being nearly through, I was provident cnough to step out 
of doors. This was a wise measure; for all at once the golden hoop 
started sharply frem my finger, and my frame shot aloft with such vio- 
lence, that I actually fancied I should dash against the sky; and at al! 
events, I must have bolted through the dome of our palace; nay, per- 
haps, in my new awkwardness, have destroyed this summer residence 
altogether. Here then was I standing again; in truth, so much the lar- 
ger, but also, as it seemed to me, so much the more foolish and helpless. 
On recovering from my stupetaction, I observed the royal strong box ly- 
ing near me, which J] found to be moderately heavy, as I lifted it, and 
carried it down the foo:-path to the next stage ; where I directly ordered 
horses and set forth. By the road, I soon made trial of the two side 
uches. Instead of money, which appeared to be run out, I found a 
ittle key: it belonged to the strong box, in which I got some moderate 
compensation. So long as this held out, I made use of the carriage; by 
and by I sold it, and proceeded by the Diligence. The strong-box, too, 
I at length cast from me, having no hope of its ever filling again. And 
thus in the end, though after a considerable circuit, I again returned to 
the kitchen-hearth, to the landlady, and the cook, where you were first 
introduced to me. 


a Fee 


From the Family Companion. 


RUSSIAN OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS. 


Pursuing m way, I next approached a pyramid, at the foot of 
which repose three favorite hounds of Catharine the Second. The 
epitaph on the first was composed by a French Ambassador, M. de 
Segur, that on the second by Catherine herself, and it is probably the 
only verse that she ever produced. 


EPITAPH ON ZEMIRE.- 


“ Here Zemire reposes, and the weeping graces 

Have strewed his tomb with flowers. 

Like 7'om his grandfather, and Lady his mother, 

He was fleet in the course, and constant in hie attachments 
His only fault was snappishness, and even this error 
Arose from his warmth of heart. 

Love is suspicious, and Zemire loved one 

Who was beloved by all the world beside ! 

Who could rest quiet with an hundred nations for rivals? 


The Gods, conscious of his trials and compassionating his tendernees, have re- 
warded bis fidelity with ‘he gift of immortality—that he may never be severed 
from bis adored mistress.” 


The cistich of the Empress is as follows— 
“ Here lies the Duchess Anderson, 
Who bit Monsieur Rogerson.” 
As for the third, although no one wrote his epitaph, he enjoyed 
greater renown after death than either of his companions. It was 


the famous Sunderland, thus named from the English banker who 
presented him to the Empress. This oe atts near causing the 
most tragical mistake that has occurred w the memory of finan. 
ciers. 

“ Sir,” said a valet de chambre one morning, entering the cham. 
ber of Mr. Sunderland, a rich English capitalist, the same who gave 
this much loved hound to the Empress, and who in consequence of 
the present had for three years stood high in her good graces.—“ Sir, 

our house is surrounned by guards, and the director of the police is 
low requesting to see you.” 

‘* What dves he want ?” cried the banker, springing from his bed, 
alarmed at the information. 

“I know nothing about it sir,” replied the valet, “but it appears (o 
be an affair of the highest importance—he will communicate it to no 
one but yourself.” 

“Show him in,” said Mr. Sunderland, hastily throwing on a dress. 
ing-gown. 

The valet departed, and re-appeared in a few moments conduct. 
ing his excellency Mr. Relicw, whom the banker ata glance per- 
ceived to be the bearer of some formidable news. He, however, re- 
ceived the worthy director of police with his usual urbanity, and in- 
vited him to take a seat ; but expressing his thanks by a significant 
movement of the head, he remained standing, and in the most piteous 
accent he could assume, addressed Mr. Sunderland, 


“ Sir,” said he, “you must believe how very deeply I am grieved 
at having been chosen by her majesty, my gracious sovereign, to ac- 
complish an order whose severity afflicts me, though it has undoubt. 
edly been provoked by some great crime.” 

“ By some great crime !” cried the banker, “ who has committed 
the crime?’ 

“You sir, undoubtedly, since to you the punishment attaches.” 

“Sir, I am a naturalized Russian you know, and I swear to you 
that our sovereign might search my conscience to its depths, withou: 
discovering any subject of complaint in my actions or thoughts to- 
wards her.” 

“ Ah sir, your being a naturalized Russian is what makes you: 
situation so terrible; if you had remained a British subject you mighi 
now have claimed the protection of the English minister, and thus 
perhaps have escaped from the rigorous command, which, to mys 
great regret, I am charged to execute.” , 

** Will your excellency inform me what it is ?” 

“Oh my dear sir, I shall never have courage to tell you.” 

“ Have i lost the favor of her majesty ?” 

“Oh! that it were but that.” 

‘“‘ Indeed! does she contemplate sending me back to England ?” 

‘* England is your own country, and that punishment would not 
be so severe that I should fear to mention 1.” 

“Good heavens! vou frighten me. Can she think of banishing me 
to Siberia ?” 

‘* Siberia sir, is a delightful country that has been calumniated, be- 
sides you might return from there.” 

** Am I condemned to a prison ?” 

“A prison is nothing—you could escape from prison.” 

“ Sir, sir,” cried the banker, more and more terrified, “ can I be 
destined to the knout?” ’ 

“The knout is a painful punishment, but the knout does not de- 
s‘roy life.” 

“* My God!” cried Sunderland, struck with dismay, “I see that | 
am to die.” 

“ And what a death !” cried the director of police, raising his eyce 
with an expression of deep pity. oo 4 

“ What ! is it not enough to kill me without trial, to assassinate me 
without cause? HasCatharine ordered yet more?” 

“ Alas, yes, she has ordered ——” — 

“ Well! speak out sir. Whathas sheordered? I ama man, and 
have some courage. Speak.” PE a. cee 

‘My dear sir, she has ordered If the command had not been 
given to myself, I never would have believed it. —— How can I tell 

ou?” 
ae You make me die a thousand deaths! Come tell’me, sir, wha: 
is the order?” 

* You are to be flayed alive.” 

The poor banker uttered a cry of agony—then looking the directo: 
of police in the face, 

“ But, your exc: liency,” said he, “ what you tell me is incredible. 
You must have lost your reason ?” 

“No, sir, I have not, though ! certainly shall lose it during the 
operation.” 

‘* But is it possible that you, who have an hundred times callec 
yourself my friend, and to whom I have had the happiness of render- 
ing some services, could receive snch an order without attempting to 
make her majesty comprehend its barbarity 7” 


“ Alas! sir, I did what I could, and certainly more than any othe: 
person in my place would have dared todo. I besought aer mejesty 





to relinquish the project, or at least to charge some one else with the 
execution of it, and I persisted in the entreaty till she grew angry, 
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and answered me in that tone which you must have heard, anc that 
admits of no reply.” 

“Go sir! remember it is your duty to perform without murmuring 
any commission with which I deign to entrust you.” 

“ And then ?” 

“‘ Then,” said the director of police, “I went in search of a very 
skilful naturalist who stuffs birds for the academy of sciences ; be. 


cause, since the thing must be done, I wished it to be performed in 
the best possible manner.” 


** And did the wretch consent to doit?” 
“ He referred me to his colleague who skins and prepares monkeys, 


on account of the great resemblance between the human and the 
monkey races.” 


“ Well, sir!” 

“ Well, he is waiting for you.” 

‘* Waiting for me! Isit to be done this instant ?” 

“ This very instant. Her majesty’s orders admit of no delay.” 

“ Without giving me time to arrange my affairs? It is impos. 
sible ?” 

‘*] regret to say that it must be, sir.” 


“ But you will give me time toe write a note to the Empress ?” 
“I fear that I cannot.” 


** Listen—it is a last favor. A favor never refused to the greatest | 


criminal. Grant it, I entreat you.” 
“I shall risk my office by it.” 
“TI may save my life by it.” 


“Very well! write. I give you permission, but I must not lose | 


sight of you for an instant.” 

a you—do as you please, only send for one of your officers 
to carry my letter.” 

The director of police called a lieutenant of her majesty’s guard to 
whom he entrusted poor Sunderland’s letter, and ordered him to re- 
turn immediately with the answer. Ten minutes afterwards he 
brought back an order to conduct the banker to the imperiai palace. 
This was all he desired. 

A carriage was at the door. Sunderland entered it with the lieu. 
tenant by hie side, and in five minutes more found himself at the 
Hermitage, and in the presence of Catharine, who received him with 
a burst of laughter. 


Unable to conjecture the couse of her mirth, he threw himself at 
her feet and seizing her hand— 

‘“* Mercy, madam,” said he, “in the name of Heaven grant me 
mercy ! orat least tell me by what crime I have merjed such a hor- 
rible punishment !” 


““My dear Sunderland,” said Catharine, ‘‘ you have nothing in 
the world to do with all this.” 

‘Indeed! your majesty, but who then does it concern ?” 

‘No one but the dog that you gave me, and who died yesterday 
of indigestion. In my grief for his loss, and my natura! desire to 
preserve some memorial of him, I sent for that stupid Reliew, and 
said to him. 

** Let Sunderland’s skin be instantly stripped off.” 

When he hesitated, I supposed he despised the commission, and 
becoming angry, I sent him away, without further explanation.” 

“Ah, madam !” replied the banker, ‘* you may boast of a faith- 
ful servant in your director of police, but in future I entreat you to 
explain more fully the orders which you give him, for he will surely 
execute them to the letter.” And in fact, if his compassion hed not 
in this instance yielded to the banker’s prayers, poor Sunderland 
would have been flayed alive. 

It must however be acknowledged that at St, Petersburgh every 
one does not escape so fortunately as he did, and sometimes, thanks 
to the promptitude with which orders are executed, the mistake is 
detected too late to repair it. 

One day while Monsieur de Segur was the French Ambassador at 
Catharine’s Court, a young man entered his office with his dress in 
disorder, his countenance inflamed, and his eyes sparkling with 
rage. 

* Justice ! my lord, justice !” cried the unfortunate man. 

“ Justice, against whom ? 

“ Against a great Russian noble my Lord, against the Governor of 
this city, who has just given me an hundred lashes.” 

“* An hundred laches |” cried the astonished Ambassador, ** what 
have you done to deserve them 7” 

** Nothing sir, absolutely nothing.” 

** That is impossible.” 

** T swear it to you on my honor, sir.” 

* You must be crazy, my friend.” 

** Not at all, sir.” 


** How can I believe such a thing of a man who is so distinguished 
for mildness and impartiality ?” 


** Excuse me, sir, notwithstanding my respect for you, I must take 
the liberty of proving it to you.” 

At these words the unfortunate Frenchman stripping off his coat 
and vest, displayed his back all wounded and bleeding. 

“* How did it happen 7” demanded the Ambassador. 

“ Sir, 1 was informed that Count B, wanted a French cook, and 


yee disengaged, I embraced the opportunity of calling on him. 
At the time of my visit the governor was engaged in his office, but 
I found a servant who offered to introduce me to him. 

“Sir,” said the valet, opening the door, “ here is the cook.” 

“Very well,” replied Count B. hastily, “take him into the court, 
and give him an hundred lashes ;” and sir, in spite of my resistance, 
my cries, and threats, they carried me there, and gave me the full 
number, not one more, or one less.” - 

‘“« If this is trae, it is infamous.” 

“If you do not find it to be exactly true my lord, I am willing to 

| receive it ever again.” 

“Listen, my friend,” said Monsieur de Segur, I will inquire into 
this affair, and if, as I begin to believe, you have not deceived me, 
you shall receive a brilliant reparation for the injury ; but if on the 
contrary, youhave uttered a word of falsehood, 1 will instantly send 


ycu to the frontier, from which you may get back to France as you 
can.” 


“ I consent willingly, sir.” 

“* Now then,” said Monsieur de Segur ; “‘ you must carry this 
letter to the governor, yourself.” 

“Thank you sir, but I had rather not pay a second visit to a man 
who has such an extraordinary manner of receiving strangers.” 

‘One of my secretaries shall go with you,” said the ambassador, 
| giving him the letter, and directing one of his employes to accompany 
him. 

About an hour afterwards, the plaintiff returned with a radiant 
countenance. 

“ Well, what now ?” said Monsicur de Segur. 

“Oh sir! it is all explained.” 

“ And quite to your satisfaction, it appears.” 

“Yes sir.” 

* ] eonfess I should like to hear the particulars.” 

‘‘ Nothing is easier sir. His excellency Count B. had one of his 
serfs for a cook, in whom he placed perfect confidence ; but four 
days ago, the wretch ran away, after robbing his master ef five han. 
dred rubles, and consequently his place was left vacant.” 

** Very weil.” 

“ Well sir, it was this place to whieh I aspired, and which I called 
on the governor to apply for ; but unfortunately for me, he had that 
morning heard of his servant’s arrest at about twenty versts from St. 
Petersburg ; so that when his valet threw open the door and said, 
‘Sir, here is the cook,’ he supposed it was the thief whom they had 
| brought back, and being at that moment very much engaged in pre- 

paring a report for the emperor, he said, without even turning his 
head, * Very well, take him into the court and give him an hundred 
| lashes :’ and those hundred lashes were what I received.” 

“The Count has therefore made you an excuse, I suppose.” 

** He has done more than that, sir,” eaid the cook, chinking a purse 
of gold in the hollow of his hand, “ he has counted me down a louis 
for every stroke, so that, as it is all over, | wish he had ordered me 
| two hundred lashes instead of one. And he has also taken me inte 
| his service.” 4 

This man continued for ten years ip the service of Count B. and 
then returned to France with a pension of six thousand rubles, bless. 


ing to his last hour the fortunate mistake to which he was indebted 
for his good fortune. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE OWL. 
There sat an owl in an old oak tree, 
Whooping very merrily ; 
He was considering, as well he might, 
Ways and means for a supper that night: 
He look’d about with a solemn scowl, 
Yet very happy was the owl, 
For, in the hollow of that oak tree, 
There sat his wife, and his children three! 


She was singing one to rest, 

Another, under her downy breast, 

’Gan trying his voice to learn her song; 

The third, (a hungry owl was he) 

Peeped slily out of the old oak tree, 

And peer’d forchis dad, and said, “ you’re long;” 
But he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire, with a full-grown mouse in his claw, 
Oh what a supper they had that night! 

All was feasting and delight; 

Who most can chatter, or cram, they strive, 
They were the merriest owls alive. 


What then did the old ow! do? 

Ab! not so gay was his next to-whoo! 
It was very sadly said, 

For after his children had goue to bed, 
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He did not sleep with his children three, 
For, truly a gentleman ow! was he, 
Who would not on his wife intrude, 
When she was nursing her infant brood ; 
So not to invade the nursery, 

He slept outside the hollow tree. 


So when he awoke at the fall of the dew, 
He called his wife with a loud to-whoo; 

*“ Awake, dear wife, it is evening gray, 

And our joys live from the death of day.” 
He eall’d once more, and he shudder’d when 
No voice replied to his — 

Yet still unwilling to believe, 

That Evil’s raven wing was spread, 
Hovering over his guiltless head, 

And shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 

“ Ha—ha—they play me a trick,” quoth he. 
“ They will not speak,—well, well, at night 
They'll talk enough, I'll take a flight.” 

But still he went not, in nor out, 

But hopp’d uneasily about. 


What then did the father owl ? 

He sat still, until below 

He heard cries of pain and woe, 
And saw his wite and children three, 
Ina young boy’s captivity. 

He follow’dthem with noiseless win, 
Not a cry once uttering. 


They went to a mansion tall, 

He sat in a window of the hall, 

Where he could see 

His bewildered veges 6 

And he heard the hall with laughter ring, 
When the boy said, “ Blind at a learn to sing ;” 
And he heard the shiiek when the hot steel pin 
Through their eye-balls was thrust in! 

He felt it all! Their agony 

Was echoed by his frantic cry, 

His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 

And wild on the boy’s fierce heart it fell ; 

It quail’d him, as he shuddering said, 

“Lo! The little birds are dead.” 

But the father owl! 

He tore his breast in his despair, 

And flew he knew not, reck’d not, where! 


But whither then went the father owl, 

With his wild stare and deathly scow! ? 

He had got a strange wild stare, 

For he ht he saw them ever there, 

And he scream’d as they scream’d when he saw them fall 
Dead on the-floor of the marble hall. 


ef seasons travelled he, 
— his _— of ce : 

triving to t the pain 
Which was clinging to his brain. 
Many seasons, many years, 
Number’d by his burning tears, 
Many nights his boding cry 
Scared the traveller passing by ; 
But all in vain his wanderings were, 
He could not from his me tear 
The things that had been, still were there. 


One night, very very weary, 
_ He sat in a hollow tree, 
With his thoughts—ah! all so dreary 
For his only company— 
—He heard Cena a a 
Of horse-hoofs through the forest bound, 
And full soon he was aware, 
A stranger and a lady fair, 
Hid them, motionless and mute, 
From a husband's swift pursuit. 


The cheated husband passed them by, Beas, 
The owl shriek’d out, he scarce knew why ; 

The spoiler look’d, and, by the light, 
Saw two wild eyes that, ghastly bright, *~, 
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Threw an unnatural glare around 

The spot where he had shelter found.— 
Starting, he woke from rapture’s dream, 
For again he heard that boding scream, 
And “ On—for danger and death are nigh, 
When drinks mine ear yon dismal cry "— 
He said—and fled through the fcrest fast, 
The ow! has punish’d his foe atlast— 
For he knew, in the injured husband’s foe, 
Him who had laid his own hopes low. 


Sick grew the heart of the bird of night, 
And again and again he took to flight ; 
But ever on his wandering wing 

He bore that load of Coat pe — 

Nought could cheer him !—the pale moon, 
In whose soft beam he took delight, 

He look’d at now reproachfully, 

That she could smile, and shine, while he 
Had wither’d ‘neath such cruel blight. 
He hooted her—but still she shone— 

And then away—alone! alone! 


The wheel of time went round once more, 
And his weary wing him backward bore, 
Urged by same strange destiny 

ain to the well-known forest tree, 

here the stranger he saw at night, 
With the lovely Lady bright. 


7 


The owl was dozing—but a stroke 

Strong on the root of the sturdy oak 

Shosk him from his reverie ; 

He looked down, and he might see 

A stranger close to the hollow tree! 

His looks were haggard, wild, and bad, 

Yet the owl knew in the man, the lad 

Who had destroyed him! he was glad! 

And the lovely lady too was there, 

But now no longer bright nor fair ; 

She was lying on the ground, 

Mute and motionless, no sound 

Came trom her coral lips, for they 

Were seal’d in blood ; and, as she lay, 

Her locks, of the sun’s most golden gleam, 

Were dabbied in the crimson stream 

That from a wound on her bosom white-~ 

ay ! that man’s hand could such impress 
that sweet seat of loveliness) — 

Welled, a sad and ghastly sight, 

And ran all wildly forth to meet 

And cling around the murderer’s feet. 


He was digging a grave—the Bird 

Shriek’d alond tie murderer heard 

Once again that boding scream, 

And saw again those wild eyes gleam— 

And “ Curse on the fiend!” he cried, and flung 
His mattock up—it caught and hung— 

The felon stood awhile aghast— 

Then fled through the forest, fast, fast; fast ! 


The hardened murderer hath fled— 

But the owl kept watch by the shroudless dead, 
Until came friends with the early day, 

And bore the mangled corse away— 

Then, cutting the air all silently, 

He fled away from his hollow tree. 


Why is the crowd so aged to-day, 
And why do the people shout “ huzza?” 
And why is yonder felon given 

Alone to feed the birds of heaven? 

Had he no friend, now all is done, 

To give his corse a grave ?—Not one! 


ip has fallen. What means that cry ? 
It descends from the gibbet high— 

There sits on its top a lonely owl, 

With a staring eye, and a dismal scowl ; 
And he screams aloud, “ Revenge is sweet!” 
His mortal foe is at his feet! 


